HERE is nothing that needs so much 
patience as just judgment of a man, or 
even of one act of a man. We ought 
to know his education, the circumstances of 
his life, the friends he has made or lost, his 
temperament, his daily work, the motives which 
filled the act, the health he had at the time, 
the books he was reading, the temptations of 
his youth,—we _ ought to have the knowledge 
of God to judge him justly; and God is the 
only judge of a man. But, to judge him at 
all, fancy what patience to do all this work 
even as far as we can do it! There is noth- 
ing which enables us to do it but love of the 
man. .... It is only love which makes us 
take pains with a man. Just judgment must 
then be slow, and one mark of unjust judg- 
ment is its haste. | 
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IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 


Streets. It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 
address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


For further information 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL COURSES include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 
and Type-writing. 

ACADEMIC WoRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 
Chemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Departments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


SAN FRANCISCO. [ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Theological Albany, Oregon. 
Seminary 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


cation under most favorable circumstances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


College Hall is a roomy building, well 
The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- | lighted, heated and ventilated. 


ber 2ist, 1808. For catalogues and information There are Two College Courses — the 
address Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 


OF THe FACULTY. 


Write to the President, 
San Anselmo, Cal. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Ss ri dvanta for both 
First Term Beging Wednesday, Literary aed 


— THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
The Academy includes a’ Primary and Gram- begs MENT. 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 


dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, residence. Fall term begins September 13, 


Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 1898. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


dent. 
For particulars address REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. | 827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- |. 


COLLEGE 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! for Girls on the Pacific Coast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$175. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


CASTILLEJA HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially fer Stanford University, where its 
graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


Board and Tuition per year - - $400 
Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - $I00 


Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3p.m., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 
REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M., 


Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manual free. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
_ positions, and for school officers to secure 
the best teachers. 


PIPE ORGANS (Re 

When in need of a firs}-class Pi 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Eastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for testt- 
monials and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 16th 
street, Oakland, Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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REV. THEO. F, BURNHAM, M.A.., 


REV. E. WoOoODWARD Brown, 
Edi or. Associate Editor. 


JOuN M. ForsyTSa, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Our Point of Diet. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Blood is thicker than water. 
Americans are Anglo-Saxons. 
It made the editor’s heart glad 
to see British subjects wearing little American 
flags when on a recent visit to Victoria, B. C. 
What concerns our cousins over the border con- 
cerns us. Canada is in the midst of a campaign 
having for its object the restriction of the liquor 
traffic. Rev. John Reid, Jr., formerly of Liver- 
more, Cal., has sent us a copy of an address re- 
cently given before a W. C. T. U. Convention 
held in Vancouver, B. C., in which he makes an 
earnest and hopeful appeal for the overthrow of 
the drink demon in Canada. 

Both East and West the work of 
Caristien the Christian Commission has 

been most timely and successful. 
It has secured the approval of President McKin- 
ley, who ‘‘notes with pleasure its admirable work.’’ 
Here in and near San Francisco about eighteen 
centers were occupied and efforts made to lead 
the soldiers toa manly Christian life. The Com- 
mission did not try to do the work of the Red 
Cross, which was organized to look after the 
physical comfort of the men, but to labor for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of our soldiers and 
sailors. Our State Commission still carries on 
its work at Manila, at the Presidio and Fort 
Point, as well as at Camp Barrett in Oakland. 
The next meeting will be held at the Occidental 
Hotel on the first Monday in October at two 
o'clock. 


Our Neighbor’s 
Campaign. 


The Pacific naval station at Mare 
a How Island is to have new incumbents 
in its two most important offices. 
By the death of Admiral Kirkland the office of 
Commandant now falls to Commodore J. C. 
Watson, a sterling officer, and an elder of the 


Presbyterian church (formerly serving in St. 
John’s, San Francisco), and Captain C. S. 
Cotton will be Captain of the Yard. The latter 
is a most accomplished and courteous Christian 
gentleman (an Episcopalian), beloved for his 
justice to his men, as well as honored for his 
ability. He was for several years captain of the 
Independence, but lately had the Harvard, the 
useful auxiliary cruiser formerly of the American 
line. 
»* 
How strange the York Ob- 
server looks now, as compared 
with the pantry* shelf size of 
former years, and the Jndependent—who would 
have thunk it! Pocket magazines are here, ser- 
monettes are not unheard of. Possibly we shall 
have to write hereafter only edztortalettes. 


San Francisco is making rapid 
strides on an up-grade of a richer 
and more attractive municipal 
life. More substantial and ornate business blocks 
are replacing the ‘‘pioneer’’ relics. The new 
depot, with its acres of floor space, and the 
asphalt pavement on Market street, its main 
business thoroughfare, afford the people good 
ground for civic pride. 


Mr. Moody has a capital way of 
keeping men within limits. When 
a brother is talking too long, you will hear him 
say on. a sudden: ‘‘Amen, brother, that’s true, 
tell us some more about that precious truth an- 
other time. Now let us sing No. 28. The 
ushers will open the doors while we sing.’’ A 
brother thus sweetly sat down upon told me, in 
great glee, how much Moody liked one of his 
addresses, so much that he asked him fo talk 
again. It is a great knack to know how to 
gracefully sit down on certain people, and to. 
make them thank you for your kindness to them 
in so doing. 


Our Urban 
Advance. 


On Bores. 


Erviforial. 
A Notable Factor in Our Triumph. 


Since the victorious issue of the’ Hispano- 
American conflict we have had many reasons 
given for our success. On the seaward side we 
have heard much about ‘‘the man behind the 
gun,’’ and a fact was thus observed. Back of 
the man stood the public school, and often the 
Christian church, and God in the midst of her; 
but another path can be wisely taken leading to 
the same ultimate Power, about which less has 
been said than the truth of history would de- 
mand. Back of the man behind the gun stood 
a body of trained officers, all experts in a pro- 
fession where skill and knowledge mightily tell; 
but back of these officers stood a chief, in the 
person of the Secretary of the Navy, and we 
regard the selection of Hon. John D. Long for 
that position, by President-elect McKinley, as a 
direct overruling of Divine Providence. Having 
some knowledge of his public services already 
rendered to his state and to the nation, when 
his name was being considered by Mr. McKin- 
ley, we wrote as follows in a secular newspaper: 
‘‘Mr. Long is not closely identified with any 
partisan clique, though a consistent Republican. 
He has no friends who must be wrongly favored, 
no enemies to punish, and no pet theories to push 
to a disastrous conclusion. He has those quali- 
ties which are so much needed in his expected 
position. Practical business ability, deliberation, 
fairness and the power to grasp the future good, 
will mean much to the important service over 
which he will preside. In his private life 
the Governor is a model, and his interest in the 
higher things of life is displayed in the honors 
shown him in the cultured denomination of 
Christians of which he is a member, and in 
whose public conventions he has often with silver 
notes spoken for the highest interests of the 
race.”’ 

Time has justified the high expectations thus 
expressed, which called forth a personal note 
from the Governor, modestly expressed, show- 
ing a profound regard for the many voices raised 
to approve the expected choice, but saying that 
the formal tender had not yet been made. Thank 
God it: was made, and we have had a model 
Secretary in a position of no small importance, 
and involving many matters of great delicacy in 
dealing with men of high rank and large attain- 
ments, in a profession to which a lawyer ‘is a 
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stranger. The machinery of the navy at Wash- 
ington has gone on noiselessly, and if there was 
any creak or strain, the sound never got further 
than the inner apartments of the triple building 
of administration at the capital. Dealing with 
contractors, public men and naval officers, as 
well as the general public, required a man of 
large resources, great tact, abundant energy and 
the disposition of a saint. When the writer 
once saw his tired look while meeting some con- 
tractors, he told his old friend and pupil, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, the Assistant Secretary, that he 
had no heart to ask an interview under such con- 
ditions, and left Washington without that priv- 
ilege. 

It is now rumored that Mr. Long may go to 
the court of St. James. If he does, some after- 
dinner speeches such as we have heard from the 
Governor at Williams College may be expected, 
where it was remarked, ‘‘Edward Everett is 
still with us.’’ Another report is that if Senator 
Hoar goes to St. James, Mr. Long may succeed 
him in the Senate. Whatever the future of this 
distinguished statesman of the Bay State, a 
grateful people will follow his career with admir- 
ation and interest, because of his efficient and 
just administration of the high office he has 
adorned and controlled. We might, did not 
the length of this article forbid, tell of some of 
the acts of Secretary Long in preventing injus- 
tice in military jurisprudence, and in righting 
wrongs in the service of which we have personal 
knowledge; but we can only add, there have 
been other noble Secretaries of the Navy—and 
the Governor’s immediate predecessor was one 
(Secretary Herbert)—but Secretary Long will, 
a generation from now, stand in a position as 
unique as it will be full of honor. 


Pastors’ Leagues. 


For nearly two decades the church has been 
undergoing a process of evolution. Its activi- 
ties have been in process of organization. We 
have a host of ‘societies for developing and con- 
ducting Christian work, on the part of women, 
young people and children. Until recently, the 
men who are no longer technically ‘‘young men’? 
—though often there are men younger at fifty 
than others are at twenty-five—have been over- 
looked in the selection of agencies for organic 
work. Our Episcopal brethren have a noble so- 


_ciety in the Brotherhood of Saint Andrew, in 


which each member is pledged to imitate the pa- 
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tron saint of the order, in ‘‘bringing at least one 
man each week under the influence of the gos- 
pel.’’ Inthe Reformed church, U. S. A., the 
‘‘Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip’’ works 
along similar lines, and the organization has 
taken root in other denominations. Great good 
is thus being done, and a trained body of godly 
recruiting agents are at work in many parts, 
finding recruits forthe army of the Lord. Many 
churches are now independently adopting plans 
of work for men, with special reference to men 
not yet reached by the gospel. 

The ‘‘Pastors’ League’’ of the First Presby- 
terian church of Oakland is an example of such 
helpful adjuncts to pastoral labor. We find that 
they have a number of committees with special 
duties, viz: executive, program, sick, member- 
ship, attendance, development, pastor’s, publish- 
ing, finance, affiliation and banquet committees. 
They aim to abolish all that hampers the work of 
the church, and to encourage all that tends 
toward its efficiency. Where a church has fall- 
en into that unfortunate condition where people 
simply come together to revel in an hour’s men- 
tal luxury, as some eloquent preacher pours 
upon them his honeyed words of classic diction, 
we can see a remedy in the Pastor’s League. 
Let the preacher become a leader of an aggres- 
sive force, directing energies exerted with a view 
to overthrow the kingdom of darkness and to 
extend the kingdom of light. Who can predict 
what larger powers will yet be used by the Holy 
Ghost in the approaching ‘‘twentieth century,’’ 
whereby the dominion of Immanuel shall be 
greatly enlarged, beautified and enriched, through 
the as yet imperfectly developed activities of 
Christian men. 


Forthcoming “Occidents.” 


We have promises of articles from a number 
of sources, which, when fulfilled, will greatly 
please our growing list of subscribers. A series 
of articles about the work of the several depart- 
ments of our Theological Seminary, by the 
members of its Faculty, will be found very in- 
structive, and awaken new interest in the impor- 
tant work of education for the ministry. 


All Things Are Yours. 


So said the Apostle many years ago. Pres- 
byterian friends on the Pacific Coast, our pens 
are yours, for a service freely rendered. Our 


5 
success is yours, if success there shall be. You 
must read THE OCCIDENT and secure new 
readers if we make this paper a permanent insti- 
tution for good. The failure will be yours, too, 
if failure comes, for it will be through a let alone 


policy, which is easy topursue. Kind messages 
continue to come in, and some new names; but 


_like a lad with crooked name, we cry, More ! 


The late Dr. Hall, of New York, was so suc- 
cessful because of his profound personal faith, 
lucid presentation of the Gospel, concern for 
souls, his personal presence and rich diction, all 
used in reliance upon the Holy Spirit. The 
cause of Home Missions will lose much in his 
lamented demise. 


An Anglo-Saxon Alliance. 


By an Englishman. 

Having faith in the unseen hand, we can be 
sure of a federation of hearts inthe Anglo-Saxon 
world. But we cannot be sure of a formal al- 
liance. As an Englishman I would not be in 
favor of any hasty consideration of the question. 
At present, the time does not seem to be ripe. 
Any hasty coming together is liable to be just as 
hastily broken, and the civilizing benefits natur- 
ally kept back for a lamentably long period. 

The first thing needed as a basis is the mutual 
respect, confidence and civility of the press, pul- 
pit and dispatches of statesmen. 

I would like not a few, but many Americans 
to visit England often and long. Then, as ‘‘Brit- 
ishers’’ coming here are astounded at the signs 
of antipathy and ill-will towards them, so Ameri- 


' cans will be correspondingly ashamed at their 


often misplaced distrust. 

There have been misunderstandings in the 
past, but how small and childish to keep them 
green, especially when a fair study of these difh- 
culties reveals that the blame has by no means 
been one-sided. Prof. Moses, of the University 
of California, with others, has shown that there 


has been a willful blindness to the truth of these 
matters. 


The union may be in a great degree based on 
common and commercial interests, but the choice 
must be moral. This, I think, will be the pre- 
vailing element, with both England and America. 
England, I feel sure, has already made a moral 
choice. She has been wooed in vain by every 
important nation in Europe, these last forty-two 
years. Their military and naval benefits would 
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be superior to any others. Yet England only 
turns to America for any possiblealliance. [This 
was written before the reported Anglo-German 
alliance.] Self-interest, somebody says. No, 


not altogether, and yet there must be some of 


that, or her statesmen would deserve the con- 
demnation of the whole world. But surely 


America will not be so foolish as to forget that 


an agreement would be to her special benefit 
also. Happily for her England is more willing 
and able to maintain the Monroe Doctrine than 
other nations. 

Grave problems are likely to come upon us, 
resulting from the already advanced imperial 
policy, making it more necessary to havea friend 
by our side. America would thrive and extend 


her commerce, practically under the prestige - 


and protection of the largest fleet in the world, 
without having it to keep. 

An alliance would give us, in case of war with 
any other power, the use of coaling stations dis- 


- tributed in all the most desirable points on the 


globe. It would insure an open door to the 
commerce of China, which is more ours to keep 
than Russia’s to take away. It would insure 
world-wide peace and world-wide advancement. 


The Gospel in the World. 


BY REV. E. WOODWARD BROWN, 


Ireland has now a free pulpit. Years ago 
there was no liberty to preach the gospel in the 
open air outside of Ulster. Not so now. 

For several years the Christians of Japan have 

held a summer school somewhat like that of 


Northfield. Prominent native and foreign | 


workers give instruction in the Bible and lecture 
on timely religious subjects. 
ad 

Missionary effort is about to be inaugurated 
among the thousands of islands in the inland sea 
of Japan. The population is about 400,000. 
Mr. Lewis W. Bushnell, a Baptist of London, is 
to open the mission. No missionary work has 
heretofore been done in that region. 

The expectations of ten vears ago for a speedy 
evangelization of Japan have not been met. A 
reaction set in against foreigners, and the people 
discovered that they, seemingly, could have our 
civilization without our Christianity. So their in- 
terest in this fell off. But few converts were 
made and the attendance on mission schools de- 


creased very much. The native church fell away 
quite largely in membership, and that which re- 
mained did not retain its early evangelistic ardor. 
The people ceased to take interest in religion, 
and became occupied entirely with material in- 
terests. Now, however, matters are beginning 
to mend somewhat. The churches are waking 
up, and religious interest among the people is 
increasing. The American Board has had one 
of its best years. The Methodist missions are 
doing well. Restrictions to travel and residence 
in the interior are about to be removed. The 
study of English by the official class is revived, 
and through it many have been led to Christ. 
The mission schools are full. In recent annual 
meetings of the churches two questions have oc- 
cupied attention: evangelization of the people, 
and self-support in the native church. 


Christianity in contrast with Paganism and 
Hebraism has brought about the regeneration 
and life of society, while in this way it has given 
asword. It has created the most intense of log- 
ical conflicts the world has ever seen. 


The gospel has helped philosophy. The great 
philosophic thinkers of Christendom have as a 
rule either originated in the church or been ac- 


cepted by the church. Thus in the early 
Christian ages, thus in the middle ages, thus at 
the time of the Reformation, thus until the 
nineteenth century. Platonism and Gnosticism, 
Scholasticism and Humanism, have either orig- 
inated in the church or been drawn into its 
service. In part, the church has created the 
philosophic culture of each age, and in part has 
used such culture. 


There is in Christendom an international prog- 
ress of an affiliating, integrating, structural sort. 
There is an increase of general interests, an in- 
crease of international law and custom; of inter- 
national fairs and congresses, international alli- 
ances of various bodies, scientific, trades-union, 
moral reform, ecclesiastical and religious. There 
is an increase of international lines—railway, 
steamship, telegraph, and cable. There is an 
increase of international activities of lawyers, san- 
itarlans and medical men, of scientists, authors 
and newspaper men. The area of contact is be- 
coming wider and wider, the connection closer 
and closer. The world is knitting together. 
The human family has to-day, as never before, 
the consciousness that it is a family. There is a 
higher, broader, deeper social life than the world 
has ever seen. We are tending toward universal 


peace and unity, toward a reign of universal 
righteousness, 


ian. 
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Oakland Correspondence. 
Banquet to University Students at Berkeley. 


A complimentary banquet to the students of 
the University of California interested in the 
Presbyterian church was given in Stiles Hall, 
Berkeley, on Friday evening, September 16, 
1898. It was under the auspices of the First, 
South, and West Berkeley Presbyterian churches, 
in connection with the committee of Synod ap- 
pointed one year ago to look after the spiritual 
interests of the students, and it proved a very 
enjoyable affair. Rev. H. C. Minton, D.D., 
who has been supplying the pulpit of the First 
church for the past year most acceptably, pre- 
sided. The music was furnished by a quartette 
from the choir of the same church, and was 
finely rendered, while several speakers from both 
sides of the bay regaled the audience with ad- 
dresses replete with humor, pathos and eloquence. 
Two hundred guests sat down at the tables, 
about one hundred and fifty of whom were stu- 
dents, and fully one-half of these were young 
ladies. The rest of the company was made up 
of ministers, elders, professors from the Univer- 
sity, and other friends. 

Dr. Minton said in his introductory remarks 
that the Presbyterian church has always been the 
patron of higher education. A canvass among 
the students of the University showed that 215 
of them had expressed a preference for the Pres- 
byterian Church. All here are interested in 
these students, and want to do them good, while 
their presence in so large numbers in this church 
is an inspiration to the preacher. Dr. John 
Hemphill of San Francisco followed in an ad- 
dress upon ‘‘The Associations of Student Life.’’ 
He spoke earnestly and effectively of the advan- 
tages to young men in associating with young 
women in their college course, and said that 
these associations generally are beneficial to all, 
as they tend to broaden ideas, and develop true 
manliness and womanliness. Rev. F. S. Brush, 
D.D., of Alameda, spoke upon the subject ‘‘The 
Influence of Student Life upon the Community.’’ 
He showed the great influence Oxford had ex- 
erted in England, while in our own country, 
college life had developed a patriotism that had 
served the country well in the times of our wars. 
On the other hand students owe much to the 
community in which they live, and should do 
all they can for it. Mr. D. Edwards Collins, 
an elder of the First church of Oakland, spoke 
upon ‘‘The Reciprocal Relations of Church 
Life and University Life.’’ Mr. Collins is an 
alumnus of the University, and said that their 
class motto had been, ‘‘Act Like a Man.’’ He 
spoke in a very forcible and earnest manner, 
showing that the university and church should 
work hand in hand for the intellectual education 
of our students and the development ot noble 
character. 

Mr. Harry Hillard is doing the pastoral work 
in the First Berkeley church, and was well fitted 
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to speak upon his theme, ‘‘The Work of the 
Local Church Among University Students.’’ He 
spoke to the point and very effectively of the 
great problem before Christian people to touch 
the university religiously. ‘‘The Students’ Ap- 
preciation of the Work of the Church’’ was well 
presented by Miss Clotilde Grunsky of the class 
of’99. She had found less infidelity in the Uni- 
versity than she had been led to fear existed 
there, and said much good Christian work had 
been done. Miss Grunsky is president of the 
Associated Woman Students, and a very inter- 
esting speaker. Dr. Clifton Price, a professor 
in the University, followed with an address upon 
‘‘The Opportunities of Student Life.’’ He 
showed how great were the opportunities for ex- 
erting influence in college life, and urged all to 
make the most of these in the Sabbath-school, 
Endeavor societies, the Christian Associations, 
and the church generally. 

The last speaker was the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Mackenzie of San Francisco, whose theme was 
‘‘The Perils of Student Life.’’ He said that 
peril is a constituent element of life and neces- 
sary to the highest development in character. 
He showed how one of the greatest dangers 
to students comes from the teaching of specialists 
who fail to grasp the whole truth and give only 
a one-sided view of it. In Germany the leading 
zoologists and botanists are giving up Darwinism 
and are becoming moreand more theistic in their 
faith and teaching. The whole company then 
rose and sang— 

‘‘Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love,’’ 
after which some time was spent very pleasantly 
in sociability. 

The object of the gathering was not only to 
bring together the students of Presbyterian ten- 
dencies, but also to bring them into closer touch 
with the people of our own churches, and show 
them that all such are deeply interested in their 
education and religious welfare. — 

Now a few words to Presbyterians throughout 
this Coast. The University of California is doing 
grand work in the physical and intellectual de- 
velopment of the youth of the Pacific states, and 
large numbers of Presbyterian youth will attend 
this institution. The University cannot give the 
religious instruction and care these young people 
need because it is a State institution. President 
Kellogg and many of the faculty are earnest 
Christian men, who will do all they can to en- 
courage and help this work on the part of others. 
Here, then, is the opportunity for the church, 
and this involves great responsibility. The Synod 
of California one year ago appointed a committee 
to look after this work. This committee have 
prepared and sent out to all our churches printed 
cards to be used for the purpose of introducing 
the new students to the people of our churches 
in Berkeley and Oakland, and of letting pastors 
know of their coming. As yet but few responses 
have come from these. Let parents then give 
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attention to this matter. Thus will these young 
people be greatly helped, and the University will 
become more and more imbued with Christian 
principles, while church and state will be brought 
into more perfect harmony, and the whole people 
will be greatly benefited. 

| James Curry. 


The Gospel in Japan. 


Possibly in no other country has the entrance 
of the gospel been so marked a feature among 
educated people asin Japan. We have received 
several items of intelligence from that country 
which show how the leaven is working. The 
hunger for our language is shown in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written by Rev. H. 
Loomis, Agent of the American Bible Society. 
He says: 


There has recently arisen in Japan a great de- 
sire to learn the English language. As the re- 
vision of the treaties will soon open the country 
to foreigners, it is expected that many will avail 
_ themselves of the privilege of a residence in any 
part of the country that they may select for busi- 
ness or other purposes. This will make it im- 
portant for the officials to understand the lan- 
guage of those who may come under their 
jurisdiction. 

As a consequence, the missionaries are every- 
where besieged by the policemen, judges and 
employers on the railways to teach them English. 
In many cases classes have been formed for this 
purpose and yet but a small portion of those who 
wish instruction are being taught. 

_ One very important result of this is the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to teach the Bible. In all 
cases where missionaries give lessons in English, 
they insist upon some portion of the time being 
given tothe study of the Scriptures, It is gen- 
erally believed that to acquire a knowledge of our 
language the study of the Bible is essential. 

There is also, no doubt, a growing conviction 
that Christianity is the basis of the highest type 
of civilization, and if this country is to take a place 
with the leading nations of the world it must not 
be hampered by systems that have been shown 
to be incapable of producing the best results. 

Some, and perhaps a good number, are anxious 
to have a religion that will form a better basis of 
ethics, and so they favor the introduction of 
Christianity. 

And no doubt there are not a few who really 
hunger after the truth that is only found in a 
firm belief in the gospel of Christ. Other sys- 
tems of faith have been tried, but do not satisfy 
the deep and constant longings of the heart. 

The consequence of all this is an increased 
demand for the English Bibles and Testaments, 
which is very gratifying. 


THE BIBLE IN THE EMPEROR’S HANDS. 


The following letter will be read with interest: 


4 GOCHOME, HIRAKAWACHO, 

KojIMACHI, TOKYO. 

July 16, 1898. j 
THE Rev. H. Loomis. Dear Sir:—Mar- 
quis Ito desires me to inform you that the Bible, 
which you brought to him some time ago for 
presentation to the Emperor, was duly forwarded 
to the Minister of the Household, who has just 
written him, as per copy herein enclosed, that 
the book was submitted to His Majesty and 
graciously accepted by him. The Marquis 1s re- 
quested to thank you and the representative of 
the British Society. His Excellency further 
charges me to express his regret that a sudden 
summons to the Palace did not allow him the 
pleasure of personally receiving you on your last 

visit to him at Nagatacho. I remain 


Yours respectfully, 
M. Zumoto. 


Our Christian statesmen might wisely follow 
the example of a Japanese official referred to 


below: 


The day before Kataoka Kenkichi, the late 
President of the Lower House of Parliament, left 
his official residence, a meeting for prayer and 
thanksgiving was held there at his invitation. 
This was attended by the other Christian mem- 
bers of Parliament, together with the Christians 
from Kochi Ken now in the capital and several 
of his other personal and official friends, about 
forty in all. The Rev. Uyemura Masahisa led 
the meeting. 

Mr. Kataoka said: ‘‘When I was first ap- 
proached by my friends and urged to accept the 
nomination for President, I positively refused; 
but when I came afterwards to think and pray 
over the matter, I felt that perhaps it was God’s 
will for me to accept the position, and if so I 
ought not to refuse, as God would surely also 
grant me the help necessary rightly to perform 
all the duties. With this faith and trust in God, 
I accepted the nomination and the fact that I 
have not, as I believe, brought discredit upon 
myself nor disgrace upon the office during my 
short term of service is entirely due to the help 
which God has given me. On taking my seat 
in the House, it has been my daily custom before 
beginning the business of the day to offer up a 
silent prayer to God for help, and to ask His 
blessing upon myself and upon the assembly. 
I feel that such a meeting as this on the eve of 
my leaving the official residence is a matter of 
rejoicing and thankfulness. ’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Uyemura and others also gave 
suitable addresses or led the meeting in prayer. 
It is, it is believed, the first time that such a 
meeting has been held in an official residence in 


Japan, and is therefore a most remarkable oc- 
currence. 
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Spanish Characteristics. 
BY REV. HENRY C. THOMSON, D.D. 


Both history and personal experience agree as 
to some of the principal characteristics of the 
Spanish people. As in all other similar cases, 
there are notable exceptions to the general rule, 
but in general the rule will be found to hold 
good. The positive traits of the Spanish are the 
following: 

They are religious. The very atmosphere of 
Spain, and of all its old colonies, is religious. 
This is a national and individual trait. In their 
cities and villages the church bells never cease 
their clangor, and everywhere the cathedrals, 
parish chapels, monasteries and convents tower 
above the homes of the people, and seem to dom- 
inate the whole country and swallow up the wealth 
of the land. As might be expected, priests, 
friars and nuns are omnipresent, swarming in 
every direction. Crosses, rosaries, shrines, and 
other religious emblems, abound. Space is thus 
occupied, and time also. The multiplicity of 
feasts and fasts robs the people of the chance to 
finish any work that should bedone. Instormy 
weather, if your house is being covered, the 
hands do not sober up from one saint’s day be- 
fore another one must be honored, and you are 
left to be inundated. Nearly every one isa dev- 
otee to some saint; it may be to the one for whom 
they are named, or Mary, or Joseph, or Anthony; 
but mark it, never of Jesus Christ/ Their wars 
are generally religious, too, and their cry, ‘‘Re- 
ligion y fueros/” ‘‘Religionand our privileges!’’ 

They are ceremonious. ‘This peculiarity they 
derived partly from the Arabs and partly from 
the Church. They love imposing ceremonies in 
religion. Their sanctuaries are all bedizened 
with tinsel where costlier ornaments of gold and 
silver cannot be had. They delight in fine vest- 
ments, long processions and every liturgical em- 
bellishment that can be paraded. The same ap- 
pears in state affairs.. Every circumstance of 
pomp and display is important. State papers 
are pompous diatribes, and the more wordy di- 
plomacy is, the more imposing forthem. The 
popular idea of education is skill in the forms of 
etiquette, and these are burdensome in number 
and extravagance. Conversation is bound down 
by set phrases and conventionalities, but gives 


freedom to vent one’s self in shrugs, grimaces 


and vivid gesticulations that astound the uniniti- 
ated. It is polite to give the sidewalk to one 
you wish to honor. Twofriends meet, and from 
a distance each motions to the other to take the 
sidewalk, while each steps out into the street, 
and even crosses it, making wild gestures to his 
friend to take the place of honor. Two such 
friends meet at the church door. Neither of 
them will enter first, but stands uncovered, 
beckoning the other to pass in, until finally mass 
is said and the people go home and so end the 
friendly conflict. 

They are arrogant. Mock humility abounds 


and surfeits, but genuine pride is at the root of it 
all. The article we call self-respect is sadly lack- 
ing, as shown when they allow themselves to do 
what it would forbid, but a spurious substitute, 
hard to understand by us, called their Aonor, is 
protected at all hazards. On all points that 
affect it they are sensitive; it is something ex- 
tremely delicate and touchy. Speak of their 
country or. flag, and their patriotism is un- 
bounded, but they are willing to sacrifice its in- 
terests to their own private concerns at any time. 

The negative traits of the Spanish are also well 
known. I do not like to speak of them at 
length. One has said they are ‘‘careless about 
the truth,’’ and so some of them are also about 
keeping promises, paying debts, and some other 
things. Another has said they had ‘‘lost the 
connection between head and hand, and the dis- 
tinction between time and eternity.’’ It is true 
they are not inventive or very punctual. I have 
seen some inventive of excuses and of plausible 
stories. They are inclined to be avaricious and 
oppressive, also somewhat given to license. They 
have some of the finest universities in the world, 
and yet one person in three is illiterate. They 
seldom favor progress, education of the masses, 
or liberty, but always have been sticklers for the 
privileges of certain classes. 

The most of the evils that abound amongst 
them are such as exist in all countries where the 
Roman Catholic Church has predominated, and 
where the full light of the Gospel has not shone. 
They have, however, good natural traits, which 
under good influences must increase in number 
and power. There is much hospitality in their 
homes, and a certain kind of chivalry. There is 
also much strength of character that, once en- 
listed in a good cause, would do wondrous deeds 
of heroism. 


Christ in Modern Literature and Art. 


Those who listened to the modest little man 
who, in polished English, charmed the whole As- 
sembly at Winona last May, will be glad to read 
the following which he wrote for the /nterior: 


To-day men distinguished in the realm of lit- 
erature seem to feel an enthusiasm for the char- 
acter and teachings of Jesus Christ that is in 
striking contrast to the lesser enthusiasm they 
seem to have for any and all other objects and 
persons. The most striking fact in the new me- 
moirs of Alfred Lord Tennyson, by his son, is 
the fact that Jesus Christ stood at the very center 
of the poet laureate’s life, and colored all his 
thinking in the realm of art, beauty and imagina- 
tion. The most popular novel of the winter, 
from the view point of sales, has been “The 
Christian,’’ and Hall Caine has announced that 
he intends to make the ‘‘Life of Jesus Christ’ 
the great book of his career. It is the custom 
with one of our magazines to give the reports 
from the book-stores of our great cities as to the 
books having the highest sales. It is a note- 
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worthy fact that the three books that have led 
all others have all dwelt with Christian facts and 
principles that are related to the supernatural and 
the lite and character and teachings of Jesus 
Christ.. Beholding this fascinating figure, this 
divine Christ, artists have taxed their genius to 
portray his beauty; sculptors have toiled to set 
forth his strength; artists have labored to rear 
cathedrals worthy of his presence; poets and 
musicians have toiled ceaselessly upon Te Deums 
sweet enough for his work. 

This Divine One, who stands upon the thresh- 
old of history and looks down the long aisle of 
time, has riveted the gaze of enemies as well as 
triends, and his beauty has transtormed world- 
lings into enthusiasts of mghteousness, and we 
venture nothing in making the prophecy that the 
great novels and poems of the future are to deal 
with the supernatural principles and ideals of 
Jesus Christ in their relations to our laws and in- 
dustries, to our social and civic institutions. 

One of the interesting facts in the literary 
world of to-day ts the increasing emphasis given 
to social problems. In tormer generations, lit- 
erary men consecrated their genius to the study 
of abstract principles and cold philosophy. To- 
day these authors are relegated to the top shelf 
of the library and tothe garret of the home. 
Just in proportion as an author gives himself to 
the discussion of the woes and wrongs of the peo- 
ple, and the diffusion of sympathy and self- 
sacniice, and the pnnaples tor which Christ 
stood, does the poem or novel or essay have 
wide circulanon. In tmes past Fielding would 
allow no hero in his book who was less than a 
prince or a squire. The toler and the common 
people were carefully expunged trom the pages 
of the author. But to-day Besant’s most popular 
plea is the buniding of a people's chapel in 
Whitechapel Road; Hall Caine pleads for a so- 
cial settlement work among the poor. And the 
books and the essays that sell most widely are 
those applying the Sermon on the Mount to the 
problems in the factory and on the market. 
When a fnend urged Wordsworth to resign his 
art, the poet answered: ‘““Nature hath made 

for me.”’ great nature piaced Words- 
forth under vows of affection and fealtv, thase 
who have heamng may hear cuilizanon whisper- 
wing: ‘“Chrst hath made vows for all new man- 
ners, laws, customs, For Christ's 
sake all wrongs must be nmghted. all humanity 
must be redressed, al] myustce must be ovor- 
rected, all art must become high, al] music be- 
come sweet; the press must reform and 
Strengthen ws columns, the bbrary must enno- 
ble ws shelves, the eloquence must double as 
persuasive powers, the schools must mcrease 
ther culture. Each home must be full of hap- 
pimess, each indivdual must follow that divine 
eure, who leads the hosts of cuihzamon u 

the ballot tme. In Chrst’s Name and Cross. 
Chnstendom conquers and auilzaton 
—Rer. Dr. D_ 


Gifts to Missions, 
The Churchman endeavors to provoke its 


churchfolk to larger giving by the following 
analysis of the gifts of the leading ‘‘denomina- 
tions’’ in comparison with the ‘‘Church.”" 
Independent thus summarizes The Churchman’s 


summaries: 


It finds that during the past year the largest 
amount for foreign missions was given by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—$977,491. Next 
come the Presbyterian Church with $899,387; 
the Baptists with $782,474; the Congregation- 
alists with $643,283, and the Episcopal Church 
with $283,121. In total contributions for all 
purposes the Methodists again lead with $16,- 
769,064; then come the Presbyterians with $13,- 
298,011; the Episcopalians, $12,751,181; Bap- 
tists, $12,036,315; the Congregationalists, - 
089,142. If we look at the precentages for for- 
eign missions the Congregationalists show 7.08, 
or $1.03 per communicant; the Presbyterians, 
6.76, or 94 cents per communicant; the Baptists, 
. or 80 cents per communicant; the Metho- 
ists, 5.83, or 34 cents per communicant, and 
the Episcopalians, 2.22, or 44 cents per com- 
municant. On the foreign field the Methodists 
lead with the number of workers—5,652; the 
Baptists follow closely with 5,001; then the Con- 
eregationalists, 2,956; Presbyterians, 1,776; 
Episcopalians, 413. In communicants the Bap- 
tists lead with 202,527, and the Methodists have 
169,629, these two, however, including work in 
Northern Europe. The Congregationalists have 
44,606; Presbyterians, 34,606; Episcopalians, 
4,074. The figures in the other departments 
correspond. In the home field in contributions 
the Presbyterians lead off with $702,403; then 
come the Methodists with $649,953; Congrega- 
tionalists, $592,227; Baptists, $516,144, and the 
Episcopalians $402,038. In percentages the 
Congregationalists lead as well as in the amount 
per communicant, 6.52, or 95 cents; the Presby- 
terians 5.28, or 72 cents; the Baptists 4.29 or 
52 cents; Methodists 3.88, or 23 cents; the 
Episcopalians 3.2, or 62 cents. 


Tne New York correspondent of Zhe Congre- 
gatenalist asserts that in ‘‘a steady and quiet 
way more changes are being made trom Roman 
Catholic ‘amilies to Protestant ones than are 
beang heralded in an opposite direction. He 
savs: 

Ear marks that indicate their common source 
are the statements that all converts to Rome are 
mch. Last winter a relic, a bone or something 
else, trom the body of the Virgin Mary. eenu- 
ime Of course, was shown in one New York 
church, thousands flocking to ‘venerate’ it. The 
effect was an almost immediate increase in the 
number of intelligent Roman families 


| applying to 
Protestant pastors for admission into 


a non-idola- 
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trous communion. The name of a Roman 
church in Brooklyn has recently been changed 
to that of one at Loudres in France, and the an- 
nouncement is made that the same indulgences 
may be had here as at Loudres for a like amount 
of penance and prayer. Crowds are flocking to 
the miraculous shrine for cure, and presumably 
the same effect upon intelligent Roman Catholics 
will follow. Very few Catholics become Epis- 
copalians, though one Episcopal confirmation 
class last April is known to have contained five. 
Most, however, go to Congregational, Presby- 
terianand Methodist churches, showing the same 
tendency to extremes, apparently a rule, exhib- 
ited by Philadelphia Friends, who almost invari- 
ably become ritualistic Episcopalians. 


The Presidio at San Francisco. 


All who have visited this chief military post of 
the Pacific Coast, and many who have not, will 
be interested in this account of it by Evelyn H. 
Browne, in the Young People’s Weekly: 


It was in 1776 that a company of Spanish sol- 
diers made their way to San Francisco Bay, and 
established there a military post, or presidio. 
Their object was the protection of the Mission 
Dolores, a little settlement established about four 
miles inland, by the Franciscan fathers. The 
mission flagged, but the military post, or pre- 
sidio, remained, becoming the Californian head- 
quarters of the Spanish and Mexican army ofh- 
cers. 

In 1850, after California had declared itself in- 
dependent of Spanish and Mexican rule, and had 
entered the Union as a State, the old-established 
military post passed into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, becoming the United States army head- 
quarters for the State. 

Only those who have seen the Presidio can 
realize with what bitterness of spirit the proud- 
hearted Spaniards must have relinquished it. 
Standing as it does at the outermost edge of the 
new world, with its Golden Gate open to the 
ships of every nation, it is one of the most im- 
portant military posts of the United States gov- 
ernment—of the world, even. That it is so con- 
sidered by the government is proven by the fact 
that such men as Miles and Shafter have been in 
command of the post. : 

The Presidio hills, commanding as they do 
the shore line of both the ocean and the bay, 

rmit of the most advantageous disposition of 
the splendid guns with which the post is equipped. 

The smallest guns used are ‘‘ten-inch disap- 
pearing.’’ Of these there are four, a fifth being 
still in process of erection. Four twelve-inch 
guns are also in use. There are two batteries 
of mortars, lying about half a mile apart. Each 
battery is composed of sixteen mortars, separ- 
ated into divisions of four. The torpedo station 
and dynamite battery are well-equipped with 
modern appliances. 

Among the dynamite guns are some of the 


largest ever cast in the United States. One 
enormous gun, placed at the Presidio in 1897, 
was carried across the continent at a cost of nine 
hundred dollars. 

Before the adobe building stands an immense, 
ancient Spanish cannon, which was dragged, 
some years ago, from the bottom of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Farther than this, its history is un- 
known. A few yards beyond is the artistic little 
vine-covered chapel. It was built entirely of 
wood taken from the old Spanish buildings which 
were torn down after the Americans took pos- 
session of the Presidio. 

How little did the Spaniards realize, in those 
pioneer days of 1776, when they were ‘‘laying 
out’’ with such hopes for the future, that in later 
years men would prepare, on that very spot, to 
go forth to battle against Spain in other lands! 

On a day in the olden time the beautiful Gold- 
en Gate stood wide open, smiling a welcome to 
the first ship to pass into the peaceful harbor be- 
yond. A Spanish ship was the San Carlos—a 
Spanish ship entering one of Spain's own har- 
bors. 

Still wide open stands the Golden Gate, at the 
foot of the Presidio hills. But in these days it 
smiles an encouraging farewell to the ships 
which pass through it laden with brave men on 
their way to battle with the tyrant who once held 
this glorious Western land. 

As the brave fellows who sail away strain their 
eyes for a last yearning glimpse of their native 
land, it is tothe Presidio hills they look. And 
the Presidio, calm and beautiful in time of peace, 
strong and protecting when war lowers, smiles 
back to them their last farewell from home. 


A Visit to Tillamook. 
BY REV. W. S. HOLT, D.D. 


Late in July the Chairman of Synod’s Com- 
mittee on Home Missions instructed the writer 
to visit Tillamook. This is the name of the most 
westerly county in the Presbytery of Portland. 
It dips its feet in the Pacific Ocean, while it rears 
its head cloudward at the summit of the Coast 
Range of mountains. Of course it has no rail- 
roads, except corduroys. The mountains are 
covered with mighty forests of fir, spruce and 
cedar; its lowlands, well watered and fertile, 
are well adapted to dairying. The fame of 
Tillamook county butter and cheese is abroad in 
the land. There are about 5,000 people in the 
county. The cities are Tillamook City, situated 
among or between Wilson and Tillamook riv- 
ers, and on an arm of Tillamook bay; and Bay 
City, ten miles nearer the ocean, immediately 
overlooking the bay. Aside from these cities, 
there are villages and settlements at short inter- 
vals along the coast, with post offices and school 
houses at convenient distances. 

Rev. William Travis, Presbyterial Sunday- 
school Missionary for Portland Presbytery, was 
about to make atrip to Tillamook, and he kindly 
gave part of his seat in the carriage to the Syn- 
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odical Missionary. We met at Forest Grove, 
twenty-six miles west of Portland, toward the 
evening of a beautiful day, and started for Gates 
City, where Brother Travis had arranged for 
the S. M. to preach. Gates City is eleven miles 
northwest of Forest Grove, on Gates creek. It 
consists of two stores, a blacksmith shop, a 
church and a few residences. We were late in 
arriving, but a good congregation assembled, 
and seemed glad to have service. We have no 
church here, but any minister who comes along 
is welcomed. A Sabbath-school is maintained. 
We were entertained by one of the merchants, 
and after a comfortable rest started over the 
Coast Range. 

It is an exciting climb up the eastern slope of 
the Coast Range. The road isa toll road, and 
it winds about from side to side, ever upward, 
around abrupt corners, up steeps, along preci- 
pices, onward and upward, until the summit is 
reached. Eastward a magnificent view is pre- 
sented. It is the time of harvest, and the eye 
rests on golden fields and emerald forests, on 
sparkling stream, a thread of silver winding 
through the plain, while over all are the fleecy 
clouds and an azure sky known only to Oregon 
in midsummer. We began the descent into 
Tillamook county. 

The road is much less abrupt on the western 
slope. Itisin fine condition for travel, and we 
made good time until our horse, a powerful, 
black animal, began to give evidence that he 
had associated with mules. He declines to move 
in a forward direction, but starts backward. We 
do not care to go that way, and succeeding 
hours are passed in varying and patient effort 
to reconcile the inclinations of the horse and the 
stretch of mountain road to be traversed. In 
some places there is not one foot of road be- 
tween the carriage and the precipice which 
descends sheer to the Wilson river. 

The next day we come out upon a prairie, 
beautiful under cultivation. Comfortable homes 
and large barns are evidences of prosperity. At 
eleven o'clock we stray up the streets of Til- 
lamook City. 

The Presbyterian bishop of this county is Rev. 
Archie R. Griggs. He is from Center College 
and McCormick Seminary. He served his first 
ministerial year in Pony, Montana, where he 
succeeded the son of Dr. Marquis. Then he 
came to Oregon in October, 1897, and was sent 
into Tillamook county. He serves regularly 
each Sabbath the churches at Bay City and Til- 
lamook City, preaching at the former place in 
the morning and at the latter in the afternoon. 
Ordinarily he also assists in the Sabbath-school at 
each place, and attends the mid-week prayer- 
meeting in both churches. He is what would be 
called a hustler in the common language of this 
county. Young, vigorous, energetic, he is put- 
ting his life into this county in a satisfactory way. 

On a visit to the south end of the county he 
found there were no religious services held. He 


set to work to supply this need. He started out 
on foot to visit the district. He walked to Ne- 
stocton, a schoolhouse, ten miles, and held a 
meeting; then pushed on to Sand Lake, another 
school in the timber. Onthis trip he had a small 
adventure. He sat on a log in the midst of the 
forest to rest, and took a volume of Ruskin from 
his pocket to read. There is a rustle in the 
bushes, but nothing is seen. Again the rustle. 
The missionary arises and walks around the tree, 
when he comes face to face with a bear. The 
bear grunts and turns about. The missionary 
stands a moment, picks up a stick and throws it 
at the bear, and at the same time gives a college 
yell. It was the first yell of that sort the bear 
had ever heard, and as the stick fell upon his back 
and the yell fell upon his ears he made undue 
haste in seeking the seclusion of the forest. 

At Sand Lake another service was held. The 
next day the tramp was resumed to Woods, about 
seven miles down the coast. This is a little vil- 
lage on the Nestucca river, and within half a mile 
of the ocean. Another meeting was held. Then 
on the next day to Oretown, about ten miles by 
road and four by beach. Here is a schoolhouse 
and an agricultural community. Another meet- 
ing was held. The next day the missionary starts 
homeward. He swims an arm of the sea, climbs 
a mountain steep, for it is impossible to go 
around it on the beach, and so presses on to Til- 
lamook City, which he reaches on Saturday, 
having walked one hundred miles and preached 
four times. 

One object of our visit was to travel the south 
end of the county with the missionary. This we 
did, but we rode instead of walking, although in 
many places walking is preferable to carriage. 
We visited each place mentioned above, found 
always an appreciative congregation, and had a 
most enjoyable trip. Brother Travis resuscitated 
the Sabbath-school at Sand Lake and organized 
a new school at Nestocton schoolhouse. 

This whole south end of Tillamook county is 
an excellent home mission field. There are 
probably from 1,500 to 2,000 people scattered 
along the coast who have no regular services ex- 
cept such as Brother Griggs can give them dur- 
ing the week. He visits the region once each 
month, and proposes to keep it up. His efforts 
seem to be highly appreciated by the people. 
We hope he will be able to maintain the work 
until the Home Board can afford to commission 
a missionary to this part of the county. On Sab- 
bath the S. M. visited Bay City and preached in 
the morning and at Tillamook City in the after- 
noon. It was gratifying to see the esteem in 
which our missionary is held by his people in 
both these cities, and it augurs well for the future 
of the Church. 

The trip homeward was by stage. We left 
Tillamook at five o'clock in the morning, and 
took supper in Portland at 6:15 in the evening. 


But it required eight horses and a locomotive to 
make it possible. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Oakland. 


Sunday, the 4th of September, was the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the first communion, not only 
in the First church, but also in Oakland. Odak- 
land was then a village of about two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, who were mostly men, 
there being very few women and no children. 
The church was organized by Dr. Walsworth 
at the end of February, 1853, or the beginning 
of March, with six members, the meeting in 
which it was organized being held in the ‘‘Love- 
grove House.’’ It was arranged by the commit- 
tee who had charge of the matter, however, that 
Dr. Walsworth should go to Marysville, and 
Dr. Bell should come te Oakland. Accordingly, 
Dr. Bell and his wife came here, and carried on 
the work. The first communion was held on 
the above date in the schoolroom. Dr. Bell 
preached the sermon from Mark xv: 25, which 
also was Dr. Coyle’s text on Sept. 4th. The 


interest of the event was greatly enhanced by 


the fact that Mrs. Walsworth, the wife of Dr. 
Walsworth, was present on the occasion, being a 
member of the church; and that Mrs. Bell, the 
wife of Dr. Bell, was received again into mem- 
bership, by letter from Santa Barbara. 

On the following Wednesday the event was 
again celebrated by an exceedingly interesting 
meeting. Here we had with us Dr. Willey, 
from San Francisco, who was one of the pioneers 
of California, and who had been here for four 
years before. His address gave an account of 
the sending of eight missionaries by the Ameri- 
can Board of Home Missions into this Coast, and 
how they came, and where they were stationed. 
Then followed a paper from Mrs. Walsworth, a 
paper very well written, containing very graphic 
descriptions of places and things, and the first be- 
ginnings of the church. There was another 
paper by Dr. McDonald, a paper which he had 
made from the materials furnished by Mrs. Bell, 
Deacon Aldrich, who is still alive, and Mrs. Kel- 
sey. He had also in his paper some facts which 
he had gathered from the St. John’s Episcopal 
church. It appears that the Episcopalians had 
it in mind to begin work in Oakland; and that 
they had actually gone so far as to arrange for a 
service. As it happened, the preacher did not 
come. But Mr. Walsworth was here on the 
ground, and he preached for them, took the tide 
at its flood, carried away with him the collection, 
the enthusiasm and the people, and turned them 
all full flow into Presbyterian channels. Follow- 
ing this account, Elder Charles A. Bailey gave 
us a paper which he had compiled from original 
research and records, giving exact facts about 
the building of the church, the election of officers 
and other matters pertaining to the organization. 
Finally, we had a paper, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ from 
Elder Curtis, who gave us his reminiscences of 
some of the sainted people who had taken an 
active part in the building up of the church. All 
these papers will appear in the memorial number 
of the church serial, Zhe Gleaner. 


San Francisco Presbytery. 


A sweet spirit of fraternity and concord ruled 
supreme at the fall meeting of the Presbytery of 
San Francisco at Mizpah church. The sessions 
began Monday, September 12th, and lasted 
through Tuesday. 

The opening sermon was by the retiring Mod- 
erator, Rev. John Hemphill, D.D., of Calvary 
church, from the text, 45th Psalm 13th verse: 
‘The King’s daughter is all glorious within. 
Her clothing is of wrought gold.’’ Rev. I. M. 
Condit, D.D., was chosen Moderator for the 
ensuing term, and Elder H. E. Bostwick, Tem- 
porary Clerk. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted Tuesday morning by Rev. David James. 
Rev. E. H. Jenks was excused from attendance 
on account of illness. Letters of dismissal were 
granted Rev. Donald M. Ross and Rev. A. J. 
Ross to the Presbytery of Chicago, and to Rev. 
David Robinson to the Presbytery of San Jose. 
The Stated Clerk, Rev. R. W. Reynolds, read 
a letter announcing the death of Rev. Wm. 
Buehren, and words expressive of the regard of 
Presbytery were spoken by Dr. Minton. 

The Committee on Young People’s Societies, 
Rev. H. N. Bevier, chairman, reported encourag- 
ing activity in all the Societies, and increased 
Presbyterial unity through the efforts of the 
Presbyterial Association. A prolonged discus- 
sion followed this report, participated in by 
nearly all the members of Presbytery, in course 
of which it was stated that the Presbytery of San 
Francisco had secured an enviable reputation at 
home and abroad for the manner in which it has 
dealt with the problems of the young people. 
The Committee on Ministerial Relief, Elder 
Samuel Irving, chairman, reported, and the rec- 
ommendations were adopted. Rev. James Wood- 
worth presented the report of the Committee on 
Freedmen, and after some pleasant discussion it 
was adopted. The Committee on Education, 
Rev. H. N. Bevier, chairman also reported. Rev. 
R. W. Reynolds was re-elected Treasurer for 
the ensuing year. 

An invitation from the First church of Berke- 
ley to attend a banquet tendered to the students 
of the University of California, Friday, Septem- 
ber 16th, in Stiles Hall, was presented by Elder 
J. W. Richards. A fraternal discussion fol- 
lowed, in which the important strategic position 
of the Berkeley church was referred to, its 
growth alluded to, and the fortunate circum- 
stance that brought it and Dr. Minton together 
freely remarked. The invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted. 

Lunch was served by the ladies of Mizpah 
church, after which short speeches were made by 
Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Minton, Dr. Carson, 
Brother James, and the pastor of Mizpah church, 
the Rev. F. A. Doane. A vote of thanks was 
tendered the ladies and session of the church for 


their cordial hospitality; and Presbytery ad- 


journed, after accepting an invitation to hold the 
spring meeting in Westminster church. 
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odical Missionary. We met at Forest Grove, 
twenty-six miles west of Portland, toward the 
evening of a beautiful day, and started for Gates 
City, where Brother Travis had arranged for 
the S. M. to preach. Gates City is eleven miles 
northwest of Forest Grove, on Gates creek. It 
consists of two stores, a blacksmith shop, a 
church and a few residences. We were late in 
arriving, but a good congregation assembled, 
and seemed glad to have service. We have no 
church here, but any minister who comes along 
is welcomed. A Sabbath-school is maintained. 
We were entertained by one of the merchants, 
and after a comfortable rest started over the 
Coast Range. 

It is an exciting climb up the eastern slope of 
the Coast Range. The road isa toll road, and 
it winds about from side to side, ever upward, 
around abrupt corners, up steeps, along preci- 
pices, onward and upward, until the summit is 
reached. Eastward a magnificent view is pre- 
sented. It is the time of harvest, and the eye 
rests on golden fields and emerald forests, on 
sparkling stream, a thread of silver winding 
through the plain, while over all are the fleecy 
clouds and an azure sky known only to Oregon 
in midsummer. We began the descent into 
Tillamook county. 

The road is much less abrupt on the western 
slope. It is in fine condition for travel, and we 
made good time until our horse, a powerful, 
black animal, began to give evidence that he 
had associated with mules. He declines to move 
in a forward direction, but starts backward. We 
do not care to go that way, and succeeding 
hours are passed in varying and patient effort 
to reconcile the inclinations of the horse and the 
stretch of mountain road to be traversed. In 
some places there is not one foot of road be- 
tween the carriage and the precipice which 
descends sheer to the Wilson river. 

The next day we come out upon a prairie, 
beautiful under cultivation. Comfortable homes 
and large barns are evidences of prosperity. At 
eleven o'clock we stray up the streets of Til- 
lamook City. 

The Presbyterian bishop of this county is Rev. 
Archie R. Griggs. He is from Center College 
and McCormick Seminary. He served his first 
ministerial year in Pony, Montana, where he 
succeeded the son of Dr. Marquis. Then he 
came to Oregon in October, 1897, and was sent 
into Tillamook county. He serves regularly 
each Sabbath the churches at Bay City and Til- 
lamook City, preaching at the former place in 
the morning and at the latter in the afternoon. 
Ordinarily he also assists in the Sabbath-school at 
each place, and attends the mid-week prayer- 
meeting in both churches. He iswhat would be 
called a hustler in the common language of this 
county. Young, vigorous, energetic, le is put- 
ting his life into this county in a satisfactory way. 

On a visit to the south end of the county\he 
found there were no religious services held. He 


set to work to supply this need. He started out 
on foot to visit the district. He walked to Ne- 
stocton, a schoolhouse, ten miles, and held a 
meeting; then pushed on to Sand Lake, another 
school in the timber. On this trip he had a small 
adventure. He sat on a log in the midst of the 
forest to rest, and took a volume of Ruskin from 
his pocket to read. There is a rustle in the 
bushes, but nothing is seen. Again the rustle. 
The missionary arises and walks around the tree, 
when he comes face to face with a bear. The 
bear grunts and turns about. The missionary 
stands a moment, picks up a stick and throws it 
at the bear, and at the same time gives a college 
yell. It was the first yell of that sort the bear 
had ever heard, and as the stick fell upon his back 
and the yell fell upon his ears he made undue 
haste in seeking the seclusion of the forest. 

At Sand Lake another service was held. The 
next day the tramp was resumed to Woods, about 
seven miles down the coast. This is a little vil- 
lage on the Nestucca river, and within half a mile 
of the ocean. Another meeting was held. Then 
on the next day to Oretown, about ten miles by 
road and four by beach. Here is a schoolhouse 
and an agricultural community. Another meet- 
ing was held. The next day the missionary starts 
homeward. He swims an arm of the sea, climbs 
a mountain steep, for it is impossible to go 
around it on the beach, and so presses on to Til- 
lamook City, which he reaches on Saturday, 
having walked one hundred miles and preached 
four times. 

One object of our visit was to travel the south 
end of the county with the missionary. This we 
did, but we rode instead of walking, although in 
many places walking is preferable to carriage. 
We visited each place mentioned above, found 
always an appreciative congregation, and had a 
most enjoyable trip. Brother Travis resuscitated 
the Sabbath-school at Sand Lake and organized 
a new school at Nestocton schoolhouse. 

This whole south end of Tillamook county is 
an excellent home mission field. There are 
probably from 1,500 to 2,000 people scattered 
along the coast who have no regular services ex- 
cept such as Brother Griggs can give them dur- 
ing the week. He visits the region once each 
month, and proposes to keep it up. His efforts 
seem to be highly appreciated by the people. 
We hope he will be able to maintain the work 
until the Home Board can afford to commission 
a missionary to this part of the county. On Sab- 
bath the S. M. visited Bay City and preached in 
the morning and at Tillamook City in the after- 
noon. It was gratifying to see the esteem in 
which our missionary is held by his people in 
both these cities, and it augurs well for the future 
of the Church. 

‘The trip homeward was by stage. We left 
Tillamook at five o'clock in the morning, and 
took supper in Portland at 6:15 in the evening. 


But it required eight horses and a locomotive to 
make it possible. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Oakland. 


Sunday, the 4th of September, was the forty- 
fifth anniversary of the first communion, not only 
in the First church, but also in Oakland. Odak- 
land was then a village of about two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, who were mostly men, 
there being very few women and no children. 
The church was organized by Dr. Walsworth 
at the end of February, 1853, or the beginning 
of March, with six members, the meeting in 
which it was organized being held in the ‘‘Love- 
erove House.’’ It was arranged by the commit- 
tee who had charge of the matter, however, that 
Dr. Walsworth should go to Marysville, and 
Dr. Bell shouldcomete Oakland. Accordingly, 
Dr. Bell and his wife came here, and carried on 
the work. The first communion was held on 
the above date in the schoolroom. Dr. Bell 
preached the sermon from Mark xv: 25, which 
also was Dr. Coyle’s text on Sept. 4th. The 
interest of the event was greatly enhanced by 
the fact that Mrs. Walsworth, the wife of Dr. 
Walsworth, was present on the occasion, being a 
member of the church; and that Mrs. Bell, the 
wife of Dr. Bell, was received again into mem- 
bership, by letter from Santa Barbara. 

On the following Wednesday the event was 
again celebrated by an exceedingly interesting 
meeting. Here we had with us Dr. Willey, 
from San Francisco, who was one of the pioneers 
of California, and who had been here for four 
years before. His address gave an account of 
the sending of eight missionaries by the Ameri- 
can Board of Home Missions into this Coast, and 
how they came, and where they were stationed. 
Then followed a paper from Mrs. Walsworth, a 
paper very well written, containing very graphic 
descriptions of places and things, and the first be- 
ginnings of the church. There was another 
paper by Dr. McDonald, a paper which he had 
made from the materials furnished by Mrs. Bell, 
Deacon Aldrich, who is still alive, and Mrs. Kel- 
sey. He had also in his paper some facts which 
he had gathered from the St. John’s Episcopal 
church. It appears that the Episcopalians had 
it in mind to begin work in Oakland; and that 
they had actually gone so far as to arrange for a 
service. As it happened, the preacher did not 
come. But Mr. Walsworth was here on the 
ground, and he preached for them, took the tide 
at its flood, carried away with him the collection, 
the enthusiasm and the people, and turned them 
all full flow into Presbyterianchannels. Follow- 
ing this account, Elder Charles A. Bailey gave 
us a paper which he had compiled from original 
research and records, giving exact facts about 
the building of the church, the election of officers 
and other matters pertaining to the organization. 
Finally, we had a paper, ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ from 
Elder Curtis, who gave us his reminiscences of 
some of the sainted people who had taken an 
active part in the building up of the church. All 
these papers will appear in the memorial number 
of the church serial, Zhe Gleaner. 


San Francisco Presbytery. 


A sweet spirit of fraternity and concord ruled 
supreme at the fall meeting of the Presbytery of 
San Francisco at Mizpah church. The sessions 
began Monday, September 12th, and lasted 
through Tuesday. 

The opening sermon was by the retiring Mod- 
erator, Rev. John Hemphill, D.D., of Calvary 
church, from the text, 45th Psalm 13th verse: 
‘The King’s daughter is all glorious within. 
Her clothing is of wrought gold.’’ Rev. I. M. 
Condit, D.D., was chosen Moderator for the 
ensuing term, and Elder H. E. Bostwick, Tem- 
porary Clerk. Devotional exercises were con- 
ducted Tuesday morning by Rev. David James. 
Rev. E. H. Jenks was excused from attendance 
on account of illness. Letters of dismissal were 
granted Rev. Donald M. Ross and Rev. A. J. 
Ross to the Presbytery of Chicago, and to Rev. 
David Robinson to the Presbytery of San Jose. 
The Stated Clerk, Rev. R. W. Reynolds, read 
a letter announcing the death of Rev. Wm. 
Buehren, and words expressive of the regard of 
Presbytery were spoken by Dr. Minton. 

The Committee on Young People's Societies, 
Rev. H. N. Bevier, chairman, reported encourag- 
ing activity in all the Societies, and increased 
Presbyterial unity through the efforts of the 
Presbyterial Association. A prolonged discus- 
sion followed this report, participated in by 
nearly all the members of Presbytery, in course 
of which it was stated that the Presbytery of San 
Francisco had secured an enviable reputation at 
home and abroad for the manner in which it has 
dealt with the problems of the young people. 
The Committee on Ministerial Relief, Elder 
Samuel Irving, chairman, reported, and the rec- 
ommendations were adopted. Rev. James Wood- 
worth presented the report of the Committee on 
Freedmen, and after some pleasant discussion it 
was adopted. The Committee on Education, 
Rev. H. N. Bevier, chairman also reported. Rev. 
R. W. Reynolds was re-elected Treasurer for 
the ensuing year. 

An invitation from the First church of Berke- 
ley to attend a banquet tendered to the students 
of the University of California, Friday, Septem- 
ber 16th, in Stiles Hall, was presented by Elder 

. W. Richards. A fraternal discussion fol- 
lowed, in which the important strategic position 
of the Berkeley church was referred to, its 
growth alluded to, and the fortunate circum- 
stance that brought it and Dr. Minton together 
freely remarked. The invitation was cordially ac- 
cepted. 

Lunch was served by the ladies of Mizpah 
church, after which short speeches were made by 
Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Minton, Dr. Carson, 
Brother James, and the pastor of Mizpah church, 
the Rev. F. A. Doane. A vote of thanks was 
tendered the ladies and session of the church for 
their cordial hospitality; and Presbytery ad- 
journed, after accepting an invitation to hold the 
spring meeting in Westminster church. 


home Circle. 


The Laugh in Church. 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear wee woman of four; 
Her feet in their tiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over the floor. 
She had meant to be good—she had promised— 
And so, with her big brown eyes, 
She stared at the meeting-house windows, 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honey bees 
Droning away in the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of the broken basket, 
Where, curled in a dusky heap, 
Three sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 
Such swift, round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet ! 
She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin, 
And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips, 

So quickly she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger-tips. 

The people whispered, ‘‘Bless the child !’’ 
As each one waked from a nap, 

But the dear, wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. 


—Open Window. 


Brother William. 


This story, though not new, is worth re-tell- 
ing and well worth laying to heart: 


A few years agoa homeward-bound vessel was 
wrecked on the southwest coast of England. 
The lifeboat was launched, and away the men 
went, and were a long while at sea. Darkness 
set in, but the people on the coast lighted great 
fires so that the lifeboat might be guided on its 
return to shore. After awhile they saw it re- 
turning, and a great, strong man, by the name of 
Holden, who was on the coast, cried aloud to 
the captain of the lifeboat, ‘‘Hi! hi! have you 
saved the men?’ The captain answered, ‘‘Ay, 
ay,’I have saved the men’’; and all hearts were 
filled with gladness. 

But when they reached the coast it was found 
that one man was left clinging to the mast. ‘‘Why 
did you not save him?’’ said Holden—‘‘why did 
you not save him?’ ‘‘Because we were ex- 
hausted,’’ said the captain, ‘‘and we should all 
have perished if we had remained another five 
minutes attempting to save one man.’’ ‘‘But 
you will go back; you will go back to the res- 
cue?’ They said they had not the strength, the 
storm was so fierce. 

Holden threw himself on the shingle and lifted 
up a prayer to God, louder than the storm, that 
God would put it into the hearts of some of those 
people to go tothe rescue of this one man. When 
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he had ceased praying, six men volunteered to 
accompany him. They were preparing to start, 
when the good old mother of John Holden threw 
her arms around his neck, and said: | 

‘John, you must not go. What can I do if 
you perish? You know your father was drowned 
at sea, and it is just two years since your Brother 
William left; we have never heard a word of 
him since. No doubt he, too, has perished. 
John, what shall I do it you perish?” 

John said, ‘Mother, God has put it into my 
heart to go, and if I perish he will take care of 
you.’ 

' And away he went; and after a while the life- 
boat returned, and when it neared the coast a 
loud voice was raised: 

‘‘Hi! hi! John, have you saved the man?’ 

John answered in a trumpet voice, ‘“Yes, we 
have saved the man; and tell my mother z¢ zs my 
Brother William we have saved.’’ Every un- 
saved man in this world is our brother. Have 
we any responsibility? xchange. 


An Actor’s Faith. 


The following letter by Edwin Booth reads 
like one of Pascal’s. It was written to Mrs. 
Richard F. Cary, after the death of Mrs. 
Booth, and upon the death of Mr. Cary 
and his sister. It has been said to ‘‘deserve a 
place among the noblest expressions of spiritual 
faith in literature’’ : 


One after another thé blows have fallen so 
heavily that souls unaided by God’s unfaltering 
love, and faith stronger than death, would have 
sunk in despair beneath their crushing weight. 
But in your hearts as in hers—dear, dear mother, 
for so she always seemed to me, Mary’s mother— 
as in my own, there is a light which sorrow can- 
not quench; which guides us through the dark- 
ness of the grave; which reveals to us the secret 
of His mysterious works—the secret love. Oh, 
that I could give you the full companionship of 
that love as I have felt it since Mary’s death, the 
peace that has filled my soul, and the strength 
that has flowed steadily into it since that terrible 
day! Could I give you this, you would rejoice 
for her as I do, although my heart aches for you 
while I write. . Oh, I feel such an intense 
love for God when sorrowtouches me that I 
could almost wish my heart would always ache— 
I feel so near to him, I realize his love so thor- 
oughly, so intensely, at such times. 


General Grant and Two Boys. 


One of these boys was his twelve-year-old son, 
the General Grant of the war with Spain. In 
the July Outlook this son, Fredrick Dent Grant, 
tells of his meeting with his father on the battle- 


field. The son was on one of the boats near 
Vicksburg. He writes: 


é 
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‘General Lorenzo Thomas told me that my 
father had given strict orders that I should not be 
allowed to go ashore, but he finally permitted 
me to join a party in chasing a rabbit on the land, 
and I took advantage of that permission to push 
my investigations over the hills. I fell in witha 
wagon train and secured a ride on a mule, and 
later followed a passing regiment which was soon 
in battle. Presently my father appeared. My 
guilty conscience so troubled me that I hid from 
his sight behind a tree. I joined a detachment 
that was collecting the dead, but here the scenes 
were so terrible that I became faint and ill, and, 
making my way to a tree, sat down, the most 
woebegone twelve-year-old lad in America. 
Suddenly I heard the orderly call out, ‘Look 
here, your father has come.’ About fifty yards 
off sat my father, drinking coffee from a tin cup. 
I went to him, and was greeted with an exclama- 
tion of suprise, as he supposed I was still on board 
the boat. In after years he often told the story 
of my following him to the battle of Port Gibson 
with more interest and satisfaction than he mani- 
fested to me at that time. 

‘Finding that I was lame from the falling of 
my horse the day before, my father, who was 
ever kind and thoughtful, insisted that I should 
take his mount.”’ 


The other boy was not General Grant’s son, 
but that did not prevent the warrior’s gentle 
heart to be moved by the young hero’s suf- 
fering. In the same article his son writes: 


‘*An incident of this day’s work [the day of the 
battle of Champion Hill] was illustrative of 
youthful heroism and my father’s tender nature. 
A small boy, with blood streaming from a wound 
in his leg, came running up to where my father 
and Sherman stood, and reported that his regi- 
ment was out of ammunition. Sherman was di- 
recting some attention to be paid to his wound, 
when the little fellow, finding himself fainting 
from loss of blood, grasped out, ‘Caliber 56,’ as 
he was carried off to the rear. At that moment 
I observed that my father’s eyes were fiiled with 
tears.’’ 


These are illustrations of the saying, ‘‘The 
bravest are the tenderest,’’ 


A Mammoth Crater. 


The largest extinct crater on the globe is on 
the Island of Maui, Hawaiian Islands. The 
name, Haleakala, means ‘‘the house of the sun.” 

From the edge the visitor can look down two 
thousand feet to the floor of the crater, where 
are what seem to be little mounds of sand, but 
which, in reality, are immense heaps eight hun- 

red feet in height. 

These mounds were formed when, years ago, 
the great mountain sent forth its flood of lava, a 
great river of fire which burst through the side, 
and made what is called the ‘‘gap.’’ Then they 
were craters on the floor of what had been the 


fiery lake, and as they gradually cooled the cen- 
ters sank, forming a deep cavity in each. 

Haleakala is itself seven and a half miles long 
and two anda quarter wide. At the gap the lava 
seems as fresh asif it had just flowed out. Farther 
on, it looks like inky water frozen while flowing, 
or like great ice-blocks frozen into jagged heaps. 
Visitors, with the help of a guide, can descend 
into the crater and ride all day on its floor. On 
one place grass grows very abundantly, and this 
fact suggests how many years must have passed 
since the quiet spot was a seething lake of liquid 
fire, which finally boiled over, and sent its fiery 
flood over the surrounding country. —JdMJidland 
Christian Advocate.. 


A Mooted Question. 


A writer ina late Round Table tells 
this story of two of our Coast legal lights: 


B. F. Dennison of Olympia, the oldest mem- 
ber of the bar in that city, was once arguing a 
case before Judge Greene, when the latter was 
on the United States bench. In the course of 
his remarks, Mr. Dennison had occasion to refer 
to a certain set of reports of one of the Philadel- 
phia courts, now verv old and not often quoted. 
Judge Greene listened (unlike some other judges), 
and after a while said: 

‘‘Mr. Dennison, I notice in the reports which 
you quote you pronounce the name of the re- 
porter as though it had a final,i-e to it. What 
is your authority for that pronunciation, Mr. 
Dennison ?”’ 

‘“The spelling, your honor—B-r-o-w-n-e, 
Brownie.”’ 

‘* Well, Mr. Dennison, my name has a final e 
to it; you would not call me ‘Greenie,’ would 
you?’ 

‘* That depends entirely on how your honor de- 
cides this question.’ 


Good Sense vs. Fashion. 


That the American woman is too independent 
to let Parisian modistes overrule her good sense 
is the hope of a writer in a recent Harper's Ba- 
gar who says: 


There is a disquieting rumor in the newspapers 
that the autumn tashions for women’s dresses 1n- 
clude designs for walking skirts that drag in the 
dust. There is reason to believe, though, that 
American women are stronger-minded about fash- 
ions than they used to be, and that no whim of the 
Parisian style-mongers which is obviously incon- 
venient or unprofitable or unbecoming can gain 
anything likea general acceptance. Two or three 
years ago crinoline was offered and rejected. That 
was encouraging. Long street dresses, if they 
are to be offered again, should be rejected just 
as promptly, and doubtless will be by the great 
majority of women, even though they should es- 
cape formal condemnation by boards of health. 
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EBildren’« Corner. 


’Long Comes ’Liza with the Broom. 


Just as soon’s I get to playin’ 
Noah’s ark or train of cars, 

Out there in a nice, warm kitchen, 
Trouble’s in for me—my stars! 
*Long comes’ Liza with the broom: 
‘*_Look out now, I’ve lots to do; 

Clear your duds out of my way— 
Can’t be bothered here by you!”’ 


Then I think I'll try the stoop; 
So I move as meek’s a lamb. 
Get to playin’ nice as ever— 
Out comes ’Liza’s broom, ker-slam! 
‘‘Come now, boy—you’re in my way!’ 
Outshe flies. ‘‘I’ve got to sweep!’’ 
My Noah’s ark, my cars, and me 
All go tumbling in a heap. 


‘‘Want to sweep me off the earth?’’ 
That’s how I talk back to her; 
But it’s not a mite of good— 
’Liza comes with such a whir, 
Sweepin’ dust right in my face, 
That I have to cut an’ run, 
Glad to hurry from the place 
Where there’s nota bit of fun! 


When I have a little boy 
He shall play just where he likes, 
Litterin’ up the kitchen floor 
All he wants to, makin’ kites, 
Pastin’ scrap-books, playin’ cars— 
Jolliest place in all the town; 
There sha’n’t be a ’ Liza then 
Always bossin’ my boy roun’! 
—Harriet Francene Crocker,in August St. Nicholas. 


A Case of Conscience, 


‘‘He’s paid me too much.’’ 

Ned’s fingers were rapidly turning over two 
or three bills. 

‘‘Yes—three dollars too much. He must 
have thought this five-dollar bill was a two.’’ 

The boy sat for a few moments in deep 
thought. 

‘|! don’t care. It’s no more than my rightful 
due—only I don’t get it. Twelve dollars a 
month for my whole time out of school. It 
doesn’t begin to pay for all I do, and I wouldn’t 
stand it if | could help myself. Everybody says 
old Curtis isa real grind. Of course, I shall 
keep this. He gave itto me. If he has madea 
mistake that’s his own lookout. That settled, 
what shall I do with this lucky windfall? I’m to 
have a_half-holiday the last Saturday in the 
month. This would give me a run down to the 
shore. I never get out ofthe city. It seems as 
if this had come just to give me a chance.’’ 

Carefully laying the money in a safe place, 
Ned quickly absorbed himself in study. All the 
week he took little time for thought. It was 
easy to avoid it, for between work and study few 
boys wereso busy ashe. Night found him so 
‘‘dead tired’’ that the sound sleep which blesses 
labor was his rich reward. There came a night 
or two in which he had to fight hard against a 
troublesome, intrusive thought. By the aid of 
some intricate calculations he succeeded in refus- 


ing entertainment to the unwelcome visitor. As 
the time drew near, he laid all his plans for his 
seashore frolic. And when early sleep seemed 
to evade him, he strove to fix his mind upon his 
anticipated pleasure. But far into the last Fn- 
day night in the month, he got up, lit his lamp, 
and gazed fixedly into his mirror. 

‘‘Ned Harper, you’re a thief.”’ 

Pausing for a moment, as if to familiarize him- 
self with the sound of his self-accusation, he re- 
sumed: 

‘You are, and you know it. Thatis, youare 
as long as that money is in your hands. It is 
not yours, and all your fine talk can’t make it so. 
You're on the right side of it now, but in one 
day you would have been on the wrong side. 
You would have been a thief, thief, thief all your 
life. Nothing could ever have put you back 
where you are now by the grace of God.”’ 

‘You made a mistake in your last payment, ’’ 
said Ned, going with the money to his employer. 

‘‘Ah, did 1? When did you find it out ?’’ 

He looked keenly at the boy’s painful flush as 
he asked. Ned had heped he would not ask. 
For a moment he thought of evading the ques- 
tion by half-truth. Then came the thought: 
‘‘Because I came next door to being a thief, I 
needn't come next door to being a liar.’’ 

‘*T —saw it soon after,’’ he said. 

‘‘Like enough he’ll discharge me,’’ was Ned’s 
conclusion in the matter. He was not discharged. 
Little by little Mr. Curtis placed more important 
work in his hands, and by slow degrees led him 
up to a position of trust and confidence. 

‘“‘T have kept him,’’ he explained to a friend, 
‘‘because I like a young fellow who has a con- 
science.’’—Sydney Dayre. 


A Big Table. 
A writer gives this account of how one of our 
California planks amazed our British cousins: 


The section of a California redwood tree, with 
which Mr. W. W. Astor wins his wager, has 
been safely brought to Cliveden. The wager 
was the result of some statements made by Mr. 
Astor at a dinner-party concerning the size of 
the California redwoods, the owner of Cliveden 
staking a considerable sum on his ability to pro- 
duce a cross section of one of the trees capable 
of accommodating forty guests when used as a 
dinner-table. The section shipped from San 
Francisco is two feet in thickness, with an aver- 
age diameter of 15 feet 6 inches, and a maximum 
diameter of 16 feet 6 inches. Considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in bringing the slab of 
timber by road from London to. Cliveden, six- 
teen horses being employed to draw the trolley 
on which it was placed. At Cliveden it was 
taken down the grass drive, and, owing to the 
splintering of the planks beneath the wheels, 
the datter frequently sunk deep into the turf. A 


staff of men are now getting the slab into posi- 
tion. 
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Te DOeeidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
920 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco. 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions atIoa. m.and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


The September days have come and the bugle 
call has been sounded for the young people to 
return home from mountain, country and sea- 
shore to resume with renewed enthusiasm their 
missionary work in connection with Junior and 
Intermediate C. E. societies, mission bands, 
King’s Daughters circles and young people’s 
missionary societies. Those who have sounded 
this call are the Y. P.’s secretaries of our eight 
presbyterials: Mrs. A. W. Robinson, Benicia; 
Miss Catherine Copley, for the Senior C. E. so- 
cieties and Miss Jessie Chambers for all other 
young people’s societies, Los Angeles; Mrs. R. 
W. Fenn, Santa Barbara; Miss L. C. Wake- 
field, Oakland; Miss Elizabeth Murdock, Sac- 
ramento; Miss Jennie Partridge, San Francisco; 
Miss Mary E. Boots, San Jose, and Mrs. J. E. 
Ward, Stockton. And now marshalled before 
these Colonels are several regiments of Volun- 
teers, not ready to be mustered out, but all 
anxious to ‘‘bear the news to every clime,’’ in- 
cluding the Philippines, if the order was given. 

As these young soldiers, called in some cases 
‘‘Infantry,’’ appear before their officers for in- 
struction, they are told of the Roll of Honor, 
upon which each company is asked to endeavor 
to place its name, by agreeing to the following 
conditions: 

(a) Hold monthly missionary meetings. (0) 
Send money for foreign missions through your 
presbyterial treasurer. (c) Average twenty-five 
cents per member annually. Will not each cap- 
tain do all in his or her power to see that your 
company is placed on thisroll? Also, every en- 
listed volunteer; who will promise twenty-five 
cents for foreign missions for this missionary 
year, extending from March, 1898, to March, 
1899, will receive a certificate, with his or her 
name written thereon, to be kept as a reminder 
that you have enlisted in an army which is stead- 
ily marching on and gaining ground in the glori- 
ous work of spreading the Gospel. Let the 
superintendent of any society who has not re- 
ceived these Roll of Honor blanks and certifi- 
cates send to me for them and they will. be for- 
warded. 

Our young people’s secretaries are beginning 
their fall campaign. Miss Partridge is visiting 
the societies of San Francisco presbyterial. How 
we wish all the societies might thus be visited, 
but in most of the presbyterials the distance is 
00 great, so much of the work must be carried 


on through correspondence; still some journeys 
are taken by our secretaries in the interest of 
foreign missions; Mrs. R. W. Fenn of Santa 
Paula has visited Ventura and Hueneme. 

The Fulton pledge is gaining ground in Santa 
Barbara presbyterial, thirty having taken the 
pledge in one society. 

Miss Chambers of Los Angeles presbyterial 
has been spending the vacation at Long Beach, 
and during this rest time has had the missionary 
work upon her mind and heart, preparing a let- 
ter to be sent to all her societies; she addressed 
the young ladies’ missionary society one evening 
at Long Beach; and so the work is going on in 
all our presbyterials. 

Miss Wakefield is preparing an excellent pro- 
gram for the young people’s hour in connection 
with the coming semi-annual meeting of Oakland 
presbyterial, to be held in the Brooklyn church, 
Oakland, Sept. 23d. 

The letters from Fukui, Japan, (the special 
object of the Juniors and Intermediates), which 
were so welcomed and widely read last year, will 
not come so frequently, on account of the return 
of our missionary, Mrs Geo. W. Fulton, to this 
country to enjoy a well-earned rest. But you 
will shortly receive something in place of these 
letters, interesting missionary programs, taking 
up the different countries in their turn; it is 
hoped these will be largely used by the societies. 

If any pastor should read this article who has 
not as yet formed the young people and children 
of his church into missionary workers, will he not 
do so at once? Is not the time ripe? for no one 
can estimate the result of getting the youth of 
our churches enlisted for prayer, systematic giv- 
ing, and learning about our missionaries and 
their work. 

‘* Are there ten thousand children 
Filled with a zeal intense, 


Ready for Christ to offer 
Their labors, their prayers, their pence? 


‘* For the gifts and the prayers of the children, 
Gathered in one strong band, 
Could conquer the world for Jesus, 
And make it a Holy Land.”’ 


In our Synod we have many young people’s 
missionary societies, meeting some week day 
evening, also King’s Daughters circles, who are 
moving forward with a noble purpose and desire 
to do their part in conquering the world for 
Christ. May a rich blessing rest upon all these 
young people at work in the Master's vineyard. 

Belle Garrette, 
Young People’s Secretary, Alameda. 


It has chanced to some persons who have 
journeyed the worl around without encounter- 
ing destiny-influencing incident, to meet it next 
morning on their way to market. 


The soul needs both the seeing faculty and the 
seeing medium: spiritual consciousness and holl- 
Without these no man shall see God. 


ness. 
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North Pacific 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 p. m. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io a. m. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 


Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


All communications intended for this column should 


be sent to Mrs. E. W. Allen, 469 Sixthstreet, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Our Board is wide awake to the importance of 
enlisting the children under its care, and has out- 
lined a delightful plan of work for them.. The 
Juniors have been asked to contribute toward the 
Asheville Farm School under the Woman's Board, 
and toward the support of the Seven Indian 
churches at Sisseton Reservation under the As- 
sembly’s Board. That they may work intelli- 
gently, it is thought fit that some information re- 
garding these schools be sent to our Juniors. 

The Asheville Farm School is a most delightful 
object to work for. For onething, it is the only 
boarding and industrial school we have among 
the Mountaineers for boys only. It is located on 
a large tract of land about seven miles out of 
Asheville, North Carolina, and here the boys are 
taught the best methods of practical farming, 
along with the regular schoolroom work. They 
also do their own cooking and all the housework 
under the careful direction of an efficient corps 
of teachers. It is most interesting to watch them 
at their duties, certain ones being detailed to cer- 
tain lines of work for a specified time, all having 
something to do, and all working so heartily and 
cheerfully. Bread-making is an accomplishment 
in which they take special pride, and they delight 
to show the folks at home during vacation how 
to make real Farm School light bread. One of 
the teachers, in writing of the work done there 
last year, says that in the last graduating class 
every boy went out a Christian, and indeed no 
boy, she says, can be in the school long without 
having the Bible truths presented to him in such 
a way as to make an impression. Twenty-eight 
boys were at the Farm the week before school 
opened, and more have applied for admission to 
the school this fall than can be accommodated. 
Any Junior Society that takes a share in the 
Farm School will receive letters from Mrs. 
Jeffrey, the wife of the superintendent. Pledge 
blanks should be asked for in order that there 
may be no mistake in mailing the letters. 

The Indian work is also interesting, and it is 
hoped many of our Juniors will avail themselves 
of the epportunity to work among these people. 


The particular field assigned is that of the Seven 
Churches among the Sioux in South Dakota. 
All the pastors of these churches are Indians— 
fruits of our work among the red men, and are 
much beloved by their congregations. The 
names of these churches are as follows: Ascen- 
sion, Buffalo Lake, Long Hollow, Mayasan, 
Mountain Head, Lake Traverse, and Good Will. 
It is said that the pastor of the Mayasan church 
is an excellent musician, aside from being an 
honor to our Presbyterian college at Pierre, 
South Dakota, in which he took a course of 
study. He can play the organ with an accuracy 
and ease that would attract attention anywhere. 
In some of these churches there are Christian 
Endeavor societies which are doing faithful work 
among the young people. All Junior Societies 
desiring to contribute toward this object should 
ask for the pledge-blanks, which, after being 
signed and returned, will entitle them to letters 
from this and other home fields. This ts a plan 
recently decided upon in the New York office 
by which our Board ladies hope to give societies 
a broader vision of the work. 

In the foreign field the Juniors are asked to 
unite with the Young People’s Societies in the 
support of Mr. Herbert M. Andrews of India. 
At present Mr. Andrews is absent from the 
field, owing to a serious condition in his health 
caused by overwork, but it is fully expected that 
after a season of rest and medical treatment 
abroad, he will be able to resume his labors. 
Mrs. Andrews during hisabsence has been called 
to build up the work in the Girl’s High School 
in Allahabad. There her heart and hands are 
full, caring for sixty boarders and a number of 
day pupils. She writes she greatly objected to 
leaving Mainpuri where they had lived for six 
years, but this school would have had to be 
closed unless some one took it and gave all her 
time to it. 

All gifts for any of these objects, either Home 
or Foreign, should be forwarded through the 
Presbyterial Treasurers to our Board Treasurer, 
Mrs. E. P. Mossman, 349 Twenty-ninth street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The text of our Yourtg People’s Department 
for the coming year is found in II Sam. xxiv: 24: 
‘‘Neither will I offer unto the Lord my God of 
that which doth cost me nothing.’’ Let us live 
up to our motto, and let us work and pray that 


our Juniors may become earnest workers in the 
Master’s vineyard. 


What shall we do with life; bear it patiently 
and bravely? Yes, and more. Take it up 
gladly, as a heritage; enjoy it rationally; trust 
God, not fearing to use what he gives, and go 
forward with all courage. If we live truly, we 
shall count no duty small and no sacrifice great. 
We shall love strongly, aspire unceasingly, and 


find life’s highest end in being.—Charles A. 
Murdock. 
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Home Missions. 
Dorcas Work. 


‘‘Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple 
named Tabitha, which is by interpretation called 
Dorcas: this woman was full of good works and 
alms deeds which she did.’’—<Acts ix: 36. 

This passage introduces us to Dorcas. I wonder 
how many of us know her, and recognize her 
worth and greatness? Let us consider the facts 
recorded concerning her tor a twofold purpose; 
—first, its general teaching, and second, as a 
ground of appeal to certain special classes who 
do not believe in Home Mission Boxes. Let me 
say parenthetically that women who hold this be- 
lief are not the mothers or wives or sisters of 
Home Missionaries. 

Some one said ‘‘ Tis sweet to be remembered.”’ 
Certainly the memory of Dorcas is sweet. She 
‘looked also on the things of others,’’ helped to 
bear the burdens of others, and ‘‘so fulfilled the 
law of Christ.’’ She is one of three women 
(Mark 12:44; 14:9) whose self-consecration was 
shown in their gifts and deeds, and whose memo- 
rial and eulogy have gone wherever the gospel 
has been preached. Dorcas was energetic in the 
service of Christ. Her method was womanly, 
her spirit Christlike. She was ‘‘full of good 
works and alms deeds which she did.” The 
strength of this description is in the last three 
words, which she did. How many women you 
know, and I know some too, whose heads are 
full of good works, but, unlike Dorcas, they do 
them not. Good works in the head are all right, 
but dear friends, let them grow until they fill the 
heart also, and move the hands to use the needle 
in the manufacture of ‘‘coats and garments,’’ for 
which after the lapse of more than eighteen hun- 
dred years there is still need among God’s chil- 
dren. 

One missionary writes, ‘‘Wife and I came to 
this country in 1885. There were no houses for 
rent, so we lived in a tent with our four children 
forsome time. After eight years of hard service, 
I can report six churches organized and five 
buildings erected, and where our tent stood a 
thriving town of eight thousand people. Your 
home missionary box brought gladness to our 
home and enabled us to put our children in school 
as comfortably clothed as their companions. | 
have now four preaching points, where no other 
minister labors. Your Dorcas Society is a vital 
factor in the maintenance of the gospel in this 
Northwest region.’ 

Again, a dear old man, past seventy years of 
age—older perhaps than your father who is so 
tenderly cared for, almost as old as mine who 
lacks no comfort—is holding up the cross to sin- 
ful men in five small towns, where no one else 
preaches, making his journeys in a lumber wagon, 
without overcoat or lap robe, while his aged 
wife, invalid daughter and two grand-children 
sit shivering in an unplastered house and wonder 
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how long they can endure. The money spent 
here in Los Angeles for wide pink and yellow 
satin ribbons to decorate dinner tables in Chris- 
tian homes, and the time spent in painting place- 
cards for the same, together with a little Dorcas 
spirit and energy would change all this. Wouldn’t 
you rather be on record for this than for that? 

Iam glad of the details in this story about 
Dorcas. She made both coats and garments. 
She was a wise woman. There was and still is 
need of more than coats. You have all heard the 
expression, ‘‘Too much of a good thing’’? Here 
is an instance: I read a letter from a home mis- 
sionary’s wife the other day, in which she said, 
‘‘We had a box a few years ago in which there 
were about a dozen coats, and since our Joys were 
both girls we could not utilize them.’’ It is 
needless to say that the above-mentioned box did 
not go from Los Angeles Presbytery. A mis- 
sionary in New Mexico writes: ‘‘The box you 
sent us is very valuable. We had one two years 
ago filled with good things that were useless to 
us. Wife and I could wear nothing but the 
underclothes. The rest did not fit and could 
not be made to fit, being all too small.’’ What 
a disappointment! Don’t you believe Dorcas 
was an intelligent woman? 

You ask what all thisis about. I'll tell you, 
and I wish I had power to press it home upon 
you. It makes but little difference whether 
there is one church more or less in Chicago, or 
New York, or Los Angeles, but it is the differ- 
ence between the gospel and no gospel, if the 
one and only church in the frontier town is aban- 
doned. And do you know, dear friends, that a 
box filled with coats and garments from some 
Dorcas has decided the existence of more than 
one Home Mission Church? 

Dorcas was a valuable woman then. She is 
valuable now. When she rested from her labors, 
and the sleep of death was upon her, her com- 
panions and friends mourned for her so deeply 
that they sent for Peter to come quickly and com- 
fort them. They stood by him weeping and 
showing the coats and garments which she had 
made while she was with them. But Peter kneeled 
down and prayed, and then—oh, wonderful 
manifestation!—she opened her eyes, she rose 
up alive; and we may safely conclude that she 
went to work again. 
~ Now here is the lesson for us: if the Dorcas 
of your Auxiliary is dead, weep if you will, for 
it is a serious bereavement, but imitate the ex- 
ample-of these other mourners, kneel down and 
pray. Call on Peter’s Lord to revive your dead 
and let the good work go on. The record says, 
“Tt was known throughout all Joppa and many 
believed on the Lord.’’ Even so shall the resur- 
rection of your Dorcas be known throughout 
all California, and through the missionaries up- 
held by you shall many more belteve in the Lord. 

Mrs. H. B. Gage. 

(Read before the Annual meeting of Los 

Angeles Presbyterial Society. ) 
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The 


Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 


Reformation Under Asa. (II Chron. 14: 2-12.) 
LESSON |. October 2, 18908. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Helpus, O Lord our God; for we 
vestonthee. (11 Chron. 14:11.) 


Introduction. 


1. TIME: About 903 B. C. 

2. THE Book OF CHRONICLES.—Five lessons 
in the present quarter are taken from the Books 
of Chronicles. They formed originally but one 
book. Its date may be placed somewhere be- 
tween 300 and 250B. Cc. It is based upon our 
books of Samuel and Kings, but contains many 
additions from other sources. The writer’s point 
of view was Levitical and ecclesiastical—and the 
inference is probably correct that he was himself 
a Levite. The standard by which he described 
and judged men and events was formed on the 
ideas current in post-exilic times. He had no 
interest inthe Northern Kingdom, whose history 
he passed over in silence except when it came 
into connection with that of Judah. Judah and 
her kings, Jerusalem and its temple, absorbed his 
thoughts. He looked upon the times of David 
and Solomon as Israel's golden age, and loved to 
think of the religious institutions of that early 
time as maintaining an unbroken continuity down 
to the days in which he lived and wrote. 

3. JUDAH AND ISRAEL COMPARED.—The les- 
sons of the present quarter deal with the history 
of the Southern Kingdom. So long as the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes was standing Judah’s 
position was relatively less important, being over- 
shadowed by its Northern neighbor. A com- 
parative view of the two kingdoms may help us 
to present in their proper setting the events of 
ensuing lessons. 

(1) The Northern Kingdom had more than 
twice as much territory as the Southern. Its 
boundaries were everywhere exposed. The 
great caravan route from the Euphrates to Egypt 
ran through its plains. Trade there found a 
market, and foreign customs easily took root. 
The population differed widely in tastes and oc- 
cupations. The valleys of Esdraelon and the 
Jordan formed natural barriers, which promoted 
sectional feeling and prevented concentration of 
national aims. The king held his throne by per- 
sonal prowess. If he proved a weakling, his in- 
competency invited rebellion and assassination. 
The religious and social life was developed under 
influences that favored eclecticism in the former 
and anarchy in the latter. 

(2) Judah was the New England of Palestine. 
The small amount of arable land and the scarcity 
of water made it unattractive to foreign settlers, 
while the struggle for existence made its popu- 
lation thrifty, frugal and patriotic. Belonging 
chiefly to one tribe, its people were united in 
aims and aspirations. It was remarkably free 
from political turmoils. The hereditary rights of 


the royal line prevented those fluctuations which 
marked and marred the history of the N orthern 
Kingdom. Through all the years of Judah's 
history one dynasty held the throne The unity 
of worship in Judah was also in striking contrast 
to the eclecticism that prevailed in Israel. De- 
spite occasional eddies and counter-currents, the 
main stream of religious life ran in the old chan- 
nels. There was, therefore, less need of pro- 
phetic intervention here than in the North. He- 
roic careers like those of Elijah and Elisha find 
no record in the contemporary annals of Judah. 

4. From REHOBOAM TO AsA.—Rehoboam, 
following his first rash impulse, tried to subdue 
the rebellious tribes, but the prophet Shemaiah 
forbade him in Jehovah’s name. During the 
whole of Rehoboam’s reign a desultory war was 
carried on, which so weakened both kingdoms 
that Egypt seized the opportunity to attempt to 
regain its former supremacy in the North. 
Shishak, the Libyan commander who founded 
the 22d dynasty, invaded Palestine in the fifth 
year of Rehoboam, and,according to his inscrip- 
tion, pillaged towns in both kingdoms. The 
Bible records only the invasion of Judah (I Kings 
14:25). Rehoboam was succeeded by Abiah 
(920-917), who was referred to very briefly and 
not in flattering terms by the writer of Kings. 
But according to the Chronicler his short reign 
was full of warlike deeds, resulting in an era of 
peace which lasted through the first ten years of 
his son’s reign. Asa (917-876) employed these 
years in reforming religion and increasing his 
military defences. The events recorded in the 
lesson fall within the first fifteen years of his 
reign. The details of Asa’s reforming work as 
given in the lesson agree in the main with the 
narrative in Kings, but the incident of the battle 
with Zerah is peculiar to Chronicles. 

Il, Explanatory Notes. 

3. Altars of the strange gods: There is no 
word for ‘“gods’’ in the original. The R. V. 
reading ‘‘strange altars’ is better. These, of 
course, had been erected to foreign deities. 
High places: Hilltops were popular places of 
worship and were consecrated to heathen gods 
as wellas to Jehovah. The rites connected with 
the heathen high places were often unspeakably 
vile and debasing. Jmages (R. V. pillars); 
groves (RK. V. Asherim); see notes on II Kings 
xiii: 10 in Lesson XII of Third Quarter. 

5. Jmages (R. V. sun-images): The word is 
not the same as that which is rendered ‘‘images’’ 
(R. V. pillars) in verse 3. These sun-pillars 
were symbols of the sun-god. Zhe kingdom was 
quiet: This refers to the ten years of peace men- 
tioned in verse I. 

6. During the interval of peace he strength- 
ened the defences of Judah by fortifying its cities. 
- 8. Targets: R. V. renders the Hebron word 
‘“‘bucklers,’’ but the buckler was a small round 
shield, whereas the Hebrew word (tainnah) des- 
ignates the large oblong shield with which the 
archer could protect the whole body. The 
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‘‘shields’’ 
were properly bucklers. 

9g. Zerah the Ethiopian: This Zerah is usually 
identified with Orsorken I, second king of the 
22d dynasty and successor of Shishak. An army 
of a thousand thousand; Doubtless a round num- 


mentioned further on in this verse 


ber for ‘a vast multitude. It is the largest army 
mentioned in the Bible. The numbers recorded 
by the Chronicler are generally much larger than 
those found in the corresponding narrative in 
Kings. Maresha: Between Hebron and .Ash- 
dod. Zerah had doubtless come for spoil, as 
Shishak had done twenty-five years before. 

10. The act of Asa is going out to meet the 
army of one of the great powers and defeating 
it has no parallel in Hebrew history. 

11. lt its nothing with thee to help: The more 
literal rendering of the R. V. is to be preferred, 
‘‘There is none besides thee to help between the 
mighty and him that hath no strength.’” The 
' meaning is that in the unequal contest help can 
come from none but Jehovah. Jn thy name we 
go: So David went against Goliath. et not 
man prevail against thee: Asa identifies himself 
with Jehovah’s cause. Compare David’s words, 
‘Tt is Jehovah's battle’ (1 Sam. xvii: 47). 

12. Asa routed and destroyed the Ethiopian 
army, and took vengeance on the cities round 
about Gerar and on the nomad tribes of the des- 
ert for aiding its flight. The former he sacked 
and the latter he plundered of their sheep and 


camels. 
Ill. Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought: The duty of reform is 
everywhere instant and pressing; in church and 
state, in civil and domestic life, and in the heart 
of the individual. Let the Christian in his hours 
of meditation search out and expel the idols and 
abominations which have crept in unawares while 
he was engrossed with the activities of life. 

2: In the spiritual life the saying holds good, 
“If you wish peace prepare for war.”’ 

3. It is better to attack the foe boldly than to 
wait passively for his assault. ‘‘Resist the devil 
and he will flee from you.’’ 

4. In every moral battle the odds are against 
us, if we leave God out. But his presence turns 
the scale. 

5. ‘‘We have no right to look for Divine co- 
operation till we have done our best; we are not 
to sit with folded hands and expect a complete 
salvation to be wrought for us, and then to con- 
tinue as idle spectators of God's redemption of 
mankind: we are to tax our resources to the ut- 
most to gather our hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers; we are to work out our own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that work- 
eth in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure.’’—Prof. W. H. Bennett. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


In abiding in Him you serve, it is better to 
be conscious of himself than conscious of any 
one success.—Anna Shipion, 
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Christian Endeavor Service. 


By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


Trials and How to Bear Them (Isa. xii: 
8-20). 


Topic for October 2. 


A good many of them we ought not to bear. 
We ought not to have them; they do not belong 
to us; it is wrong for us to keep them; and there 
is no good reason for our having them. Some 
people are fond of their trials; they make capital 
out of them, and would feel as if they had sus- 
tained quite a loss if they should disappear. 
Wherever they are they are sure to go over the 
catalogue of these trials, or to dweil with a kind 
of fondness upon some chronic trouble as if the 
world owed them a living on account of it. This 
is one form of beggary. Ass there is one class in 
the world who are always passing the hat for 
nickels and dimes, so another class are always 
passing their trialsabout for special contributions 
of sympathy. They resent any suggestion or 
aid in removing their trouble; they simply want 
you to magnify their deplorable condition, and 
show to them in some way that you think their 
lot is one of the worst to be found. 


Some trials are manufactured. Mendicants 
are not unknown who pour nitric acid on their 
bare arms, or even their faces, in order to burn 
the flesh in such a way as to make a wound that 
will appeal to the people from whom they beg, 
and draw from them contributionsin cash. More 
numerous still are those manufactured tales of 
woe, exaggerated statements, embellished ac- 
counts and dramatic portrayals of trial, upon 
which, unconsciously, perhaps, a great many of 
us are apt to trade. Some of us have been 
trained to this by those dear, fond mothers who 
in our childhood loved us so devotedly that with 
every thimbleful of difficulty they poured over 
us a hogshead of pity, until we came to feel that 
our troubles were the worst ones, and our claim 
upon sympathy the largest. 


So one very important way of bearing our 
trials is to open the door of our experience and 
insist that a very considerable portion of them 
walk out and stay out. They are not trials at 
all; but are mere incidents or accidents that 
have been masquerading and posing as trials 
‘for revenue only.’’ Turn them out of your 
notice. Do not Jet them into the catalogue of 
your trials any more than you would make a pet 
of a mosquito and buy a brass cage to keep him 
in. 


Again, we must quit the business of making 
trials. Nota few of what we consider our trou- 
bles are simply the results of the lack of fore- 
sight. We do not look ahead to see where we 
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are coming out The best pilot in the world 
would wreck his ship if he kept his eyes confined 
to the deck of his craft, or the track over which 
he had just passed. He must see the storm a 
long way off; he mustlocate the breakers before 
he is near them; he must know where the rocks 
lie a great while before his keel is in danger of 
grating upon them. If he does not, his voyage 
will be full of trials and disaster. 

This is our mistake. Weare poor pilots. We 
do not look ahead to avoid difficulties and trou- 
bles long before we reach the point in our 
experience where they are sure to come if we 
keep on our course. A longer look ahead 
would reduce our trials wonderfully. Dangers 
would not so often come to be trials if we would 
think things through more frequently. There 
are no questions which require to be thought 
out so carefully as questions of character, of re- 
ligious faith and Christian service. Young man, 
invest in hard sense. It is the best paying capi- 
tala man can have. Bear your trials by never 
having a good many that you can avoid, and 
avoid them by thinking at the beginning of your 
beliefs and conduct just where they are going to 
lead you. 


But there are trials; experiences we cannot 
avoid by any sound sense, or foresight, or per- 
emptory dismissal we may exercise. We cannot 
prevent them any more than we can stop the 
tempest or the drought or other people’s blun- 
ders. They are sure to come asa part of our 
common inheritance. Often the way to bear 
these is to turn their better side towards you. 
There are two sides ina chestnut burr—one is 
velvet, the other a coat of lacerating needles. It 
makes a difference how you handle that burr; 
you may get out of your experience with it a 
toothsome meat or a handful of wounds. So it 
is with our trials. If you persist in keeping the 
trouble side towards you, you will be lacerated 
and torn and made sore all the way through. 
But you need not handle it in that way. Every 
trial has its velvet side encasing a nourishing 
morsel. Handle it so that you get the good and 
not the harm. The boy who is made to chop 
wood or weed the garden for half a day grieves 
over it as a sad infliction of parental or providen- 
tial unkindness, while the same demand upon his 
comfort and strength in catching a few insignifi- 
cant fish from the wharf or boat, is regarded as a 
special favor. We are all children of larger 
growth, in this respect certainly. We persist 
in looking at our trials on the trouble side and 
not on the side of their value, their blessing, their 
usefulness. Turn them around and oblige your- 
self to look at the velvet side and pluck out the 
meat. 


We can do this best when we remember that 
these real, inevitable trials are the experiences 
out of which God is building up in us our best 


Christian manhood. The Psalmist says: ‘‘It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted; that I 
might learn thy statutes.’’ The context leads us 
to think that the author refers to some financial 
disaster as the trial that had done him so much 
good (Ps. cxix: 69-72). The writer of the 
Hebrews assures us that however unpleasant 
our trials may be, they are good for us in secur- 
ing the fruit of righteousness, and if we march 
straight on through them, in a brave fashion, 
some of us who are rather lame Christians will 
not be put out of joint (Heb. xii: 11-13 and 
margin). . Peter is very emphatic in stating the 
value of trials as the sphere in which God sends 
his choicest blessings upon us (I Peter iv:12-17), 
and his words may fitly close these notes: 
‘‘Wherefore let them that suffer according to the 
will of God commit their souls in well-doing unto 
a faithful Creator.’ 


The second great commandment is as essential 
and as imperative as the first. In the light of 
what is truly Christian, the familiar dictum of 
Amiel becomes almost axiomatic. The man who 
is willing to be saved alone is not saved. He 
has missed that first essential of salvation—a lov- 
ing heart. Individualistic Christianity is a con- 
tradiction of terms. Christianity is social, socia- 


listic, if you prefer the more radical phrase. —Zx- 
change. 


We need not only the risen Christ, but the 
returned Christ; not only the historic Christ nor 
the heavenly, but the spiritual, the intimate, the 
Husband of the soul in its daily vigor, its daily 
conflict, its daily fear, its daily joy, its daily sor- 
row, its daily faith, hope, love. We need, O 
how we need, a Lord and Master, a Lover and 
King of our single, inmost, shameful, precious 
souls, the Giver and the Goal of our most per- 
sonal salvation, a conscience within our con- 
science, and a heart amidst our heart and its 
ruins and resurrection.—P. 7. Forsyth. 


As to the Philippines, 


Chicago Inter-Ocean: ‘‘The United States alone 
has a good title to the Philippines, and when the 


Peace Commission gets to work it will find all 
arguments leading to that view.’’ 


Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘We Americans 
are imperialist enough to believe that we would 


own the world if we wanted it, and independent 
enough not to want it.’’ 


Outlook: ‘‘Everything combines to make our 
duty clear. That duty is, we repeat, not to with- 
draw from the Philippines unless and until we can 
secure to this unfortunate people the foundations 


of civilization and progress—justice, liberty, and 
education.” 


Ram’s Horn: ‘‘The war which, we trust, is 
about to conclude, with such high honor to our 


arms, must not be the signal for an outbreak of 
passion for territorial spoils,’’ 
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Literature of the Day. 


[All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of the Liter- 


ary Editor. | 
Book Review. 


Two PARABLES. By Charles R. Brown, pastor of the 
First Congregational church of Oakland, Cal. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, Chicago, New York, and 
Toronto. For sale by the American Tract Society, 
637 Market street, San Francisco. Price, $1.25. 


The two parables which Dr. Brown expounds 
in this book are ‘‘The Good Samaritan’’ and 
‘‘The Prodigal Son.’’ No formal exposition is 
attempted, but the series of sermons based upon 
these parables is eminently practical and applica- 
tory to the circumstances of the present day. 
Free from sensationalism, the sermons are full of 
originality, simple and unambitious in style; they 
treat some of our modern questions in a very 
striking and interesting way. The four sermons 
on the Good Samaritan discuss a definition of 
the word ‘‘Neighbor,’’ the ‘‘Men Who Look 
On,’ the ‘‘Man on Horseback,’ and ‘‘Unto the 
End.’’ Perhaps the best of these is the third, in 
which the reader's sense of personal responsibil- 
ity is deepened by a consideration of the things 
which set him above his unfortunate and suffer- 
ing fellowmen, and which therefore fit and oblige 
him to help them. ‘‘Most of us,’’ says the author, 
‘are mounted. Wemay n >t be riding in acoach 
and six, but we have at least a small Syrian don- 
key under us.’’ And he urges that we use our 
advantages, whatever they may be, for others, to 
lift them up to a seat by our side, or yield to 
them our places, if need be, for the time. 

Of the six sermons on the Prodigal Son, we 
can only, in our limited space, indicate the titles: 
“The Sinful Demand Separateness,’’ ‘‘The 
Hopefulness of a Sense of Need,’’ ‘*The Wis- 
dom of Refusal,’’ ‘‘The Naturalness of a Relig- 
ious Life,’’ ‘‘A Personal Confession,’’ ‘‘The 
Watchful Interest of the Father.’’ These titles 
are an illustration of the fact that a happy state- 
ment of a proposition is itself an argument, and 
oftentimes all the argument that is needed, leav- 
ing the author free to go on, without waste of 
time, to the illustration and practical application 
of his theme. So we may conclude with the re- 
mark that while these sermons follow no formal 
rules of homiletics in their construction, the stu- 
dent of homiletics will get from them many help- 
ful suggestions in the ‘‘art of putting things.”’ 

W. B. N. 


CHEER FoR Daity Lire. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Cloth, 50c. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 

One who adds to the sunshine and good cheer 
of the world in the smallest degree is a benetactor 
not to be forgotten. Pastor Spurgeon did this 
in large measure all his days by preaching the 
good news of the kingdom, and now, though 
dead, yet speaks in the dainty little volume be- 
fore us. In fourteen chapters under one cover, as 
many new beams of bright Christian sunshine are 
sent out to brighten the dark side of life and 


make the world more tolerable for all. We 


hope they may find their way into thousands of 
hearts and homes. 


ADVICE FOR SEEKERS. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
Cloth, 50c. The Union Press, Philadelphia. 


These are some of the eminent preacher’s 
pearls in a new and beautiful setting. Few min- 
isters have proclaimed so strictly pure and 
straightforward a gospel as Spurgeon, and none 
have excelled him in forcible and direct appeal. 
This is a collection of short sermons, gleaned 
from his published works, which are especially 
helpful for seekers. Every line is suggestive 
and practical, while each paragraph pulses with 
spiritual life and power. 


By Charles H. 
The Union Press, Phila- 


COUNSEL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Spurgeon. Cloth, 5oc. 
delphia. 

This ts the day of practical handbooks for work- 
ers in all departments, and Christian workers 
have as much need of them as any. Probably 
no modern preacher is so rich in posthumous 
material for such a handbook as the great Baptist 
pastor. In this attractive and convenient volume 
he is made to speak forth to another generation 
the same helpful counsels he proclaimed so elo- 
quently to his own. We are sure the book will 
have a large sale. 


Magazines. 


The £c/ectic for September contains more than 
twenty instructive and interesting papers from 
the current foreign periodicals. Among the 
principal ones we note: ‘‘The Anglo-American 
Future,’’ by Frederick Greenwood; ‘‘The Phil- 
ippine Islanders,’’ by Lucy M. J. Garnett; ‘‘A 
Plea for the Liberty of the Individual,’’ by J. 
Parrington Poole; ‘‘The Military Terror in 
France,’’ by L. J. Maxse; ‘‘On Style in Eng- 
lish Prose,’’ by Frederic Harrison; ‘‘Notes from 
the Country of ‘Adam Bede,’’” by John Hyde; 
‘‘The Revolt in Italy,’’ by Giovanni Dalla Vec- 
chia; ‘‘The Retreat from Moscow,’’ by A. J. 
Butler; ‘“The Spaniards in Cuba,’’ by Antonio 
Gonzalo Perez, LL.D., Havana University; 
‘(Compressed Air and Electricity,’’ by P. 
Kropotkin; ‘‘A Quack’s Triumph;’’ ‘‘Ameri- 
can Yellow Journalism,’’ by Elizabeth L. Banks. 
A few lighter articles complete this very readable 
periodical. 


Under the caption of ‘‘The Problem of the 
Philippines,’’ the Vorth American Review for 
September opens with an able and timely sym- 
posium from the pens of the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M. P.; the Hon. John 
Barrett, late United States Minister to Siam, and 
Hugh H. Lusk. Richard Burton deals interest- 
ingly with the subject of ‘‘Literature for Chil- 
dren,’’ maintaining that for young children the 
stimulation of the imagination through song and 
story and soul revelation is of more importance 
than the memorizing of dates or the multiplica- 
tion table. The complete revolution lately ac- 
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complished in the Irish system of local govern- 
ment is forcibly discussed by John J. Clancy, 
M. P., who confidently predicts that the Irish 
people will use the powers conferred upon them 
by this ‘‘latest reform in Ireland’’ in such a way 
as to make it no longer possible to allege that 
the Irish people are unfit to govern themselves 
or manage their own affairs. ]n ‘‘What Is to Be 
Done with Cuba?’ M. W. Hazeltine says: ‘‘The 
island must be thoroughly pacified, and the con- 
flicting elements of its population must be brought 
into at least transient harmony before they are 
invited to discharge the high and difficult func- 
tions of framing a constitution foran independent 
republic.’’? James Pemberton Grund contributes 
the first portion of a remarkably brilliant article 
entitled, ‘‘Bismarck and Motley.’’ It presents 
a charming view of the close friendship existing 
between the late Chancellor and the distinguished 
historian. 


Books Received. 


From the Union Press, Philadelphia: 
‘Friends and Foes of Youth,’’ by Rev. 
Charles Wood, D.D. Price, 50 cents. 


From Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, New 
York and Toronto: 


“Light Amid the Shadows,’’ Poems, by 
Annie Clarke; 50 cents. 


Salaries of Army Officers. 


Uncle Sam has always been accused of being 
parsimonious in dealing with his soldiers, and 
while there is nothing in the pay of a private to 
tempt any one to throw up a good job, yet the 
commissioned officers are pretty well paid, ex- 
cept for the time they are actually being shot at. 
In time of war all persons connected with the 
army have their salaries increased twenty per 
cent, and hence in the figures given the increase 
has been added. Following are the annual sal- 
aries of the commissioned officers: 


3,750 
Regimental Quartermaster............... 2,250 
First Lieutenant, 2,000 
First Lieutenant, not mounted.................. 1,875 
Second Lieutenant, mounted..................... 1,875 
Second Lieutenant, not mounted.......... .... 1,750 
2,000 


A private soldier receives $15.50 a month; 
ordnance sergeants, $42.50; hospital stewards, 
$56.25; and aiding hospital stewards, $31.25.— 
Detrolt Free Fress. 


Wnewers fo Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. | 


Ques. No. 187. In reply to my question you 
say that there are two words e//@ in Hebrew, 
spelled and pointed alike, one being a preposi- 
tion, the other found in Joel 11: 28, being simply 
the sign of the objective case, and not to be 
translated. How is the distinction to be recog- 
nized, and what is the warrant for your state- 
ment concerning the e¢# in Joel? If you are 
correct, how is it that the LXX translated it by 
apo (from), and that Peter, as recorded in Acts 
ii: 17, 18, speaking under the direct and most 
powerful influence of the Holy Spirit, adopted 
their rendering, apparently believing it to be the 
correct one? 

Ans. There is no way of distinguishing the 
two words e¢A in Hebrew any more than you can 
tell read, the English word in the imperative, 
from read, the past tense, which is pronounced 
differently and has a different meaning while the 
form is precisely the same in both cases. Both 
words e¢A occur frequently in the Hebrew writ- 
ings. Gesenius is one of my authorities for the 
interpretation of the passage in Joel. The LXX 
is a very inexact rendering of the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament, but inspiration is not such a cast- 
iron thing that an apostle could not use a 
quotation having a substantial truth just because 
it lacked literal accuracy of form. Just try to 
square the quotations of the Epistle to the He- 
brews with the Hebrew Scriptures, and you will 
sec that the LXX was freely used, and that 
‘‘where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’’ 


Ques. No. 189. Is the following definition of 
the laws of nature correct? ‘‘Thelawsof nature 
are the ordinary and uniform methods of express- 
ing the divine volition.’’ 

Ans. There is none better. 
pression of will. We cannot conceive of it other- 
wise. The forces of nature are repeated exer- 
cises of the divine will. Given matter or sub- 
stance and regard God as expressing’ his will in 
connection with it, and you have a consistent 
theory of the universe and a place for the mira- 
cle when needed. The late Prof. B. N. Martin, 
L. H. D., gave an interesting address upon this 
subject before the Regents of New York Uni- 
versity some years before his death. 


Force is the ex- 


NoTE.—Since writing about Bible dictionaries, 
I learn that the excellent one published by the 
American Tract Society has been reduced to 
$1.50, and the Presbyterian Board are about to 
issue one quite up to date by Prof. Davies of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, to cost $2. 
Then, as to the prayer-meeting Hymnal, many 
competent judges say that the new Chapel 
Hymnal (40 cents introduction price, Presby- 
terian Board) answers the purpose most ex- 
cellently. 
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Room 


REV. W. S. YOUNG, Pastor. 


Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 
tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd. ] 


Ministerial Union. 


Professor J. H. Kerr, D.D., of the 
Theological Seminary, read a valu- 
able critical paper before the Muinis- 
terial Union Monday, September 
19th—‘‘Some Thoughts on _ the 
Lower and Higher Criticism of the 
Acts.’’ After a careful definition of 
terms, in which he said that ‘‘lower 
criticism is textual, and higher criti- 
cism historical and literary,’’ he 
entered into a discussion of certain 
recent problems touching the Book 
of Acts. Textually the discussion 


centered in certain conclusions ar-. 


rived at from recent studies of Codex 
D or Codex Beza, and a disposition 
in certain quarters to advance Beza 
over the concurrent testimony of 
other manuscripts. After a careful 
and exhaustive review of authorities, 
and the present state of the question, 
the conclusion was reached that re- 
cent criticism tended to exalt Codex 
D beyond its merits, and that the 
ordinary text as accepted by Westcott 
and Hort was the better entitled to 
credence and respect. 
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Under ‘‘Problems of Higher Criti- 
cism,’’ Dr. McGiffert’s theories with 
regard to Acts were reviewed, and 
many of them sadly deplored. Dr. 
McGiffert was said to discount the 
Acts at almost every step. His as- 


saults on the pastoral Epistles were 
said to be ‘‘of the saddest things 
which we can read.’’ The pick, | 
shovel and spade were alluded to as| 
strong defenders of the historical 
character of the Book of Acts, re- 
storing and reaffirming much that 
higher criticism has affected to de- 
stroyordeny. The speaker strongly 
defended both the authorship and 
historicity of the Acts. Tubingen is | 
dead, but the Acts stand. Next 
Monday Dr. Eastman of Berkeley | 
will read a paper on ‘‘The Minister 
in the Sick Room,’’ from the stand- | 
point of the Christian physician. 


| 
| 


A Lecture Course. 


A rare treat is in store for those. 
who desire to attend a very interest- 
ing lecture course to be given by 
Mrs. Julia D. Carruthers, daughter of | 
Dr. R. V. Dodge, who was so well | 
known in this city. Subject, ‘‘Ten. 
Weeks with Victor Hugo,”’ ‘‘Les Mis- | 
erables,’’ to be given at Miss West’s, | 
2014 Van Ness avenue, on October | 
5th, at 3 P. M.; the opening lecture | 
to be free, to which all are invited. | 
Mrs. Carruthers has given lectures | 


| 
| 
| 


on various topics in San Diego which 
were very popular. She will also 
give a course of class exercises, to 
consist of discussions, conversation 
and appliance of rules of literary criti- 
cism. 


Notes from the Presidio. 


‘‘Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,’’ but hope renewed giveth life 
again. Such has been the case for 
the last two months with the 6,000 or 
8,000 troops encamped at the Pre- 
sidio. One morning hope is bright 
with the news of ‘‘On to Honolulu 
en route for Manila;’’ the next, hopes 
are dashed and spirits limp as the tent- 
fly’s under the wet fog. In conver- 
sation with one, he said: “I will en- 
list whenever there is need for my 
services, but I would want it in black 
and white that I should be in active 
service.’ 

Many of the boys in the Kansas 
Regiment, with the probability of re- 
maining in camp all winter, are mak- 
ing themselyes more comfortable by 
building veritable small houses, not 
more than eight by ten feet. We 
visited some of these abodes, one oc- 
cupied by four boys, two or three of 
them not well and glad of protection 
from the cold winds. They built the 
house themselves, lumber costing 


$7.50, total cost of building, $10. 


Another near by was fitted with a 
carpet, rug, table and chairs, the 
gifts of friends. In_ still another, 
where there was a sick boy, comfort, 
if not luxury, was depicted. Others 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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said the Colonel advised them not to 


build, in the possibility of being sent 
away. 

Sickness seems to be on the de- 
crease, only four were in the hospital 
and a few in their tents from colds 
and indigestion. The Red Cross has 
now a diet kitchen for all the regi- 
ments. Has been in action only a 
week. It is well fitted up with all 
conveniences, a dining-room attached 
and manned by a superintendent, 
cook, two waiters and a nurse, with 
an abundance of good food. With 
this force of workers and accommo- 
dations, no sick boy should go un- 
relieved. The Foresters also have a 


diet kitchen, and are doing good | 


work. 


THE WHEELS OF HEALTH. 


There is no better exercise for a young 
woman in thoroughly good health than 
bicycling. On the contrary, if she suffers 
from weakness or disease of the distinctly 
feminine organs, if she rides, at all, such 
exercise should be very sparingly indulged 
in. Women are peculiarly constituted and 
their general health is peculiarly dependent 
upon the health of the specially feminine 
organism. 

It is the health of these delicate and im- 
portant parts that ‘‘makes the wheels of 
general health goround.’’ Their strength 
and vigor are as important to a woman asa 
mainspring to a watch, or a sprocket and 
chain to a bicycle. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription is the best of all medicines for 
delicate women. It makes them 
where they most need strength. Taken 
during the ‘‘interesting interval,’’ it ban- 
ishes the usual squeamishness and makes 


most painless. It fits a woman for in-door 
work and out-door sports. Honest druggisis 
don’t advise substitutes. 

‘IT cannot say énough in praise of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, as it has undoubtedly saved 
my life,’’ writes Mrs. Florence Hunter, of Corley, 
Logan Co., Ark. ‘‘I miscarried four times; could 
get no medicine to do me any good. I tried the 

Favorite Prescription’ and after taking several 
bottles, I made my husband’ a present of 
fine girl. I tink it is the best medicine in 
the world.”’ 

A man or woima. who neglects constipa- 
tion suffers from slow poisoning. Doctor 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure constipa- 
tion. One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a gentle laxa- 
tive, and two a mild cathartic. 
cine dealers. 


strong 


All medi- 


Chaplain Thompson of the Wash- 
ington Regiment asked the ladies of 
the First Presbyterian church to aid 
him in keeping his boys from going 
down town at night by giving them 
socials and entertainments, and sup- 
plying them with reading and writing 
material. Not as much has been 
done for this regiment as the others. 
They are now at the Presidio, and 
may remain all winter. 

Colonel Smith is in deep grief over 
the actions of some of his men. Not 
the whole regiment, for there are 
good and brave men in the regiment 
who suffer for the lawlessness of 
others. 

The young people of the First 
Presbyterian church gave a fine liter- 
ary and musical entertainment to the 
Iowa Regiment last week, and will 
give one to the Washington Regi- 
ment on Friday evening, the 16th. 
They assist Chaplain Schliemann 
every Thursday evening with his’ 
prayer-meeting. Lucy Grove. 


Carmen’s Y. P. S. C. E. 


The regular meeting of the Car- 
men’s C. E. society was greatly en- 
livened Tuesday evening, September 
13th, by representatives of the Good 
Fellowship committee. Rev. William 
Rader had charge of the meeting, 
and gave an excellent talk on the 
topic for the evening, ‘‘Self-indul- 
gence and Self-sacrifice.’’ Mr. J. S. 
Allen, president of Golden Gate 
Union; Mr. Bell of Central Method- 
ist C. E., and Mr. Crook of the Y. 
M. C. A., each gave a few timely 
thoughts on the topic. The meeting 
closed with greetings from the so- 
cieties represented by their delegates, 
who brought words of encouragement 
for those working in this branch. 
The carmen’s society is _ steadily 
growing, and promises to become a 
strong organization for the upbuild- 


ing of God’s Kingdom among that 


class. 
baby’s admission to the world easy and al-_ 


| 
| 
| 


California. 


SAN FRANCISCO, First church.— 
The ‘‘In His Name’’ young people’s 
foreign missionary society met at the 
residence of Mr. J. S. Webster, 1812 
Pacific avenue, on the 12th. After 
a fine missionary program, an enjoy- 
able social time was had. On the fol- 


lowing evening the same hosts threw 


| 


| 


open their house to the Westminster 


Guild, an organization of young men. 
Dr. Mackenzie was present, and 


$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages,andthatis Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
is the only positive cure known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and givingthe patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much» faith in 
its curative powers that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails tocure. Send for 
list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. O. 
&@Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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ve them a talk on Washington 
City and what he saw there. The 
Boys’ Brigade numbers seventy- 
three, and is finely drilled under 
Capt: Geo. Leonard and Lieutenants 
Frank Worley and Harvey Marvin. 
They make quite a soldierly appear- 
ance. 


he fall term of Occidental Col- 
ege opened September 13th in the 
new building at Highland Park. 
The assembly room was crowded 
with students and visitors. The ex- 
ercises were opened with prayer by 
the Kev. j. J. Marks, D.D. A 
Scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
A. A. Dinsmore, D.D., and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. H. P. 
Wilber, the newly elected professor 
of Latin, and by Rev. Dr. Marks. 
Prof. Wilbur defended the classics in 
a scholarly and interesting manner; 
and the audience was much moved by 
the wise and touching words of Dr. 
Marks, who has been in the ministry 
for sixty-five years, and is over ninety 
years of age. Miss Jessie York of 
Pasadena, the newly elected instruc- 
tor in elocution, delighted all pres- 
ent by reading the sleeping car 
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scene by Howells, and vocal solos 
were exceptionally well rendered by 
Miss Maud E. Bell and Miss Jessie 
Mills. Rev. D. R. Colmery, D.D.., 
pronounced the benediction. 


Cayucos.—This church has sent 
an invitation to Rev. Isaac Baird, 
recently of Templeton, to take charge 
of its work. Mr. and Mrs. Baird 
have been sojourning in Nova Scotia, 
having a most pleasant visit amon 
old friends, but are ready to return 
to California’s sunny skies and to 
their accustomed work. 


DANVILLE. — The summer was 
passed uneventfully in church circles, 
so many being away for rest and rec- 
reation, among the number our pastor 
and family, who camped for a month 
at Santa Cruz. A social has been 
held recently in the church parlors, 
on strictly C. E. lines, the singing of 
hymns and prayer, a few remarks 
from the pastor, some games and 
music and a well-rendered recitation. 
Mrs. Hamilton, our new presby- 
terial president of home missions, 
has been with us, giving a delightful 
talk, telling us of the work that is 
being done, and the enormous 
amount of work we have yet to do in 


the reclaiming of our country for 
Christ. 


Azusa.—At our last communion 


service three new members were 
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added by letter. All the officers of 
our C, E. society have been chosen 
from the youngest members, who 
seem to be taking their places in the 
right way. Plans for helping furnish 
a room in the Spanish school in Los 
Angeles and for any other way we 
may be helpful at that place are being 
made by the Endeavorers and the 
girls’ missionary band. The latter 
and members of the congregation 
have met at the minister’s house sev- 
eral times and sewed for the school. 
The Red Cross auxiliary of the town 
has been active all summer in sewing 
for our soldier boys. The last two 
union prayer-meetings have been bet- 
ter than usual. Each of the young 
people’s societies of the five different 
churches is usually at least repre- 
sented, and some of the societies by 
the majority of the members. The 
union consists of two Epworth 
Leagues, one Baptist Y. P. U., and 
two C. E. societies. The union tem- 
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perance meetings have been largely 
attended and interest has been shown. 
But the majority of the citizens of the 
place lack, as yet, in really aggres- 
sive temperance work. The tem- 


communion, and we hope and expect 
that others will soon follow. With 
thankful expectancy we are looking 
forward to the building of a Sunday- 
school room and infant class-room, 
which are much needed as our thriv- 


Mr. Crittenton, the first of which will 
be on September 11th. 


CENTREVILLE—For two weeks the 
church at this place was in the hands 
of the repairer, with happy results. 


perance meeting preceding the last 
one was addressed by Miss Barber, 
known in W. C. T. U. work. This 
meeting was in the M. E. church. 
The last meeting was addressed by 
Superintendent Allen of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Southern Califor- 
nia. A protest against the army 
canteen, asit is being used for intem- 
perate purposes, was signed by a 
number of the men and women of the 
town. Asthe Endeavorers had no 
chance to sign that petition, they are 
going to sign the one which appeared 
in the C. &. World, and send it on 
to Washington, immediately. It will 
be only a dot among the many pro- 
tests, perhaps, but the Endeavorers’ 
fingers are itching to sign such a pe- 
tition. 

NORTH TEMESCAL.— The ladies of 
our church have recently completed 
a flag twelve feet in length, and it 
was raised on the evening of August 
2d, and an interesting program 
given. A birthday social was given 
by the Senior C. E. society on Aug. 


ing Sunday-school more than fills its 
present quarters. The King’s Daugh-| g 
ters undertook the work sometime | ¢ 
ago and now with promised outside 
assistance hope soon to see their earn- 
est endeavors crowned with success. | 
Our pastor, Rev. D. L. Macquarrie, 
has been the society's staunch en- 
courager and helper, and when the) , 
building is completed we will feel | ¥ 


that we owe him much for his ener- | There is one bookstore in ¥ 


etic and persistent effort. . 
San Francisco that will 
Pomona.—Our pastor, Rev. H. | @ 


H. Rice, together with his family, | g supply any proper book 


took a vacation of four weeks, spend- | # published at the same price § 
ing the greater portion of the time at| § 


Dell’s Camp, a somewhat favorite) % it can be obtained for from : 


place for recreation, in the San| % either New York or Chi- 
Antonio canyon. The pulpit was|@ cago . 
vacant three Sunday evenings, but] § 
the Y. P. S. C. E. took the time of} % ¥ 
the evening services one of the even- | § Catalogues of any publisher i 
ings. Three of the Sundays the pul-| % ON request. : 


pit was occupied by Rev. J. A. Gor-| & 
don, D.D., one of the professors in| ¥ Write them 


Th 

ere GO 

day 

“iF 
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19th, netting $27.10, and furnishing 
a happy evening. | 


Cuico.—Rev. Mr. Bannerman, a 
recently returned missionary from. 
Africa, has spoken to large congrega- | 
tions here. Rev. Bannerman posses-. 
ses a happy faculty of describing the 
lives and customs of the strange peo-| 
ple of that country, and making clear 
the need of sending the gospel among | 
them. A short time ago the Sabbath- 
school gave an interesting exercise on 
the Christian Army Commission work 
and the Red Cross society. The 
president of our local Red Cross so- 
ciety, Mrs. C. C. Royce, gave a very 
delightful talk on ‘‘Personal Reminis-_ 
cences of Gen. Howard and Miss 
Barton.’’ At this service the school | 
collected $8.50 for the Christian 
Army Commission work. 


LIVERMORE.—During the absence 
of the pastor of the M. E. Church at 
Conference, union services have been 
held. A marked increase in the at- 
tendance at Sunday-school is noted, 


Occidental College. Now, as we en-| § to-day 
ter upon the winter campaign in the| ¥ . 
Master's cause, let the men of the American Tract Society i 


great Presbyterian family renew their | g 
energies, and let them be specially | & 
manifested in increased attendance at| ¥ 
the weekly prayer-meetings. There! q% 

is urgent need for the activity of ev-| §— 
ery member of the church. 


SANTA Monica.——At the commun- 
ion service the second Sabbath in 
August seven were added to the 
membership of the church and three 
children baptized. Another of the 
elders has removed from the town, 
reducing the session to one elder and | ¢ 
the pastor. September 5th begins a| § 
week of prayer and Bible readings, in 
preparation fora series of meetings by 
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the attendance last Sunday being 134. | ; 
REDDING. — Two young ladies | Sunday-School Superintendents | 


from the Sunday-school united with 
the church on confession of faith last 


answered. 
American Tract Society gj 
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On September 4th one young man 
was baptized and three persons united 
with the church by letter. 


Tracy.—On the inst. I had | 
the pleasure of speaking morning and 
evening for the Presbyterian church 
of Tracy. Thisorphan church is hun- 
gering for the word of life, and under 
the fostering care of Mrs. M. Hub- 
bard, Mrs. C. D. Needham, Mrs. 
Saddlemire, C. T. Duffy, A. Busche 
and other faithful disciples of our 
Lord, is struggling heroically to 
maintain the faith of the gospel of Je- 
sus. Do not forget them in your 
prayers and in more practical minis- 


tries. Yours in His Name, 
Hayes C. French, M. D. 


HEALDSBURG.—The church here 
up to July last had been in bad con- 
dition, and there was some talk of 
closing its doors. Rev. S. T. Gra- 
ham was called during his vacation, 
new interest was awakened, and on 
August Ist at a large congregational 
meeting, Mr. Graham was _ unani- 
mously called to supply the pulpit for 
the ensuing year. There is good at- 
tendance, much interest infused, and 
the church in good condition spirit- 
ually as well as financially. 


SAN Disco, /irst.—Rev. P. E. 
Kipp is expected home on September 
24th. Weare looking forward with 
lively interest to the coming meeting 
of Synod. Ample provision will be 
made for the entertainment of all who 
may come (including their wives) 
without exceeding the dollar limit. 
Southern California, of course, will 
be well represented, but we want to 
see a large quota from the northern 
part of the State, and hope we shall 
not be disappointed. Mr. Nat. R. 
Titus is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 


SACRAMENTO, Westminster—Rev. 
R. J. Johnston preached an instruct- 
ive discourse the 11th inst. upon 


Universe.’’ Extensive preparations 
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for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
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Give 


soap habit. 


her time, 


and almost every soap-using woman will come 
around to the use of Pearline. 
using habit is strong, to be sure. 
all these years some women can’t 
it aside without doubting and trembling. 
But when a woman once wakes up 
to the fact that she needs and de- 

serves the very best household 
; help, then the arguments in favor 

of Pearline prove stronger than any 


The soap- 
After 


put 


There’s ease, economy, quickness, health 
and safety in Pearline washing and cleaning. 


are being made to celebrate ‘‘Rally 
Day,’’ in both church and Sabbath- 
school on September 25th. 

| Washington. 

GOLDENDALE.-——Our pastor, Rev. 
William Steele, who has been with 
us for the past year, has been in- 
vited to remain another year, and it 
is understood that he willaccept. The 
fall meeting of East Oregon Presby- 
tery is to be held here, and with the 
inspiration of this for a starter, we 
hope for a profitable year. 


WILBUR. — The Rev. Kenneth 
Brown, who has supplied this church 
since July rst, has accepted a call to 
Lewiston, Montana, which leaves the 
church of Wilbur without a pastor. 
This is a very important and desira- 
ble field, and promises great fruitful- 
ness under the right kind of a man. 
There are three churches in the 
charge, Wilbur being the central 
point, with Union Valley twelve miles 
to the southwest and Sherman eight 
miles to the northeast. Wilbur is 
experiencing somewhat of a boom at 
present; as many as twenty new 
buildings have been erected during 
the past three months, and the town 
is full of strangers. The congrega- 
tions have been steadily increasing, 
and the church is now well filled 
every Sunday. Much regret is felt 
at Mr. Brown’s leaving. Address 


.W. L. Van Nuys, Sec. H. M. Com., 


01617 Post street, Spokane, Wash. 


CLEVELAND.—Sifnce our present 
pastor came to our help the church 


has nearly, if not quite doubled, its | 


membership. Atour last communion 
service one child was dedicated to the 
Lord in baptism. A few Sabbaths 
ago a mother rose up in the congre- 
gation signifying her desire to begin 
and lead a new life. Silently, but 
mightily is the gospel at work. 
May the Lord grant us a Pentecostal 
revival is the prayer of pastor and 


people. 
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Nevada. 


Carson City.—A few weeks ago 
we had the pleasure of listening to 
our Methodist brethren who were 
assembled in our city at the yearly 
conference. Two of them filled the 
pulpit one Sabbath, thus affording a 
pleasant change for our pastor. The 
session and trustees are just now 
making an effort to relieve the church 
of its indebtedness of $700, and are 
canvassing among the people to that 
end. Thus far unexpected success 
has been met. 


Montana. 


In the absence of Dr. Groeneweld 
of the First church of Butte, Dr. F. H. 
Gwynne recently preached an able 
sermon to a large and appreciative 
audience. Dr. Gwynne is one of the 
finest sermonizers on the Coast and a 
very earnest and impressive speaker. 


Dr. Baird has returned from Scot- 
land, and is now visiting in Duluth. 


Synod of California. 


-The annual session of the Synod of 
California will be held in the First Presby- 
terian church, San Diego, on Thursday, 
October 20th, at 7:30 P. M., and will be 
opened with a sermon by the retiring 
moderator, the Rev. William M. Hers- 
man. A special rate of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip to any attendant 
on the sessions of Synod has been pro- 
cured on all California divisions of the S. 
P. R. R. system and the S. F. and N P, 
C. R. Company. 

From Los Angeles to San Diego a spe- 
cial round trip rate of $3 for a// attendants 
has been procured on the Santa Fe rail- 
road, good going Oct. 19th and 2oth only, 
and returning within 30 days. No cert1fi- 
cate required. Correspondingly low rates 
from other Southern California points on 
this line. 

The P. C. S. S. Co. will give their 
usual ministerial recognition on their 
steamships from all California ports, and 
all others a round-trip rate of one and one- 
half regular fare; paying full fare going 
and taking a'receipt and having this en- 
dorsed the same asin case of railroads 

Proper blanks will be furnished to all 
members of the Synod by mail, and to 
others on application to the Stated Clerk. 
Ministers should procure half fare per- 
mits that cover the entire distance to Los 
Angeles through the local S. P. R. R. 
agent, if on that line, and if not, by ad- 
dressing Mr. T. H. Goodman, San Fran- 
cisco. -Ministers not living on the lines of 
the S. P. R. R. will please procure their 
usual half-fare ministerial rates to the 
point where the S. P. lines are touched. 
Other attendants will use the special rate, 
for which a blank will be furnished by the 
Stated Clerk on any of thelines. Attend- 
ants from Nevada will be obliged to pay 


the regular fare where there are no spe- 
cial round-trip rates until a point is 
reached where the special rates are ob- 
tained. Entertainment will be furnished 
at first-class places for one dollar per 
diem. Address Rev. P. E. Kipp, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Arrangements, 
San Diego, Cal. 
Wo. S. YounG, Stated Clerk. 
247 East 30th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


NOTICE OF MEETINGS. 
Synods. 


OREGON, Oct. 13th, 7:30 Pp. M., Albany, | 
Sermon by Rev. 


Ore., First church. 
Richard M. Hayes. Reports from perma- 
nent and special committees. Estimates. 
from Presbyteries for Home Mission work 
for next fiscal year. 


WASHINGTON, October 6th, 7:30 p. m., 
Spokane, Wash., First church. 


Presbyteries. 


SANTA BARBARA, September 27th, 7:30 
p. m., Ballard, Cat. 

BENICIA, October rgth, 7:30 p. m., San 
Diego, Cal., First church. 


Los ANGELES, September 27th, 7:30 
p. m., San Bernardino, Cal. 

WALLA WALLA, October 4th, 2:00 p. m., 
Palouse, Wash. 

SPOKANE, October 4th, 7:30 p. m., Rath- 
burn, Idaho. 

October 3d, 7:30 p. m., Puyal- 
lup, Wash. Sessional records and assess- 
ments. 

PUGET SouND, Oct. 4th, 10:00 A. M., 
Ellensburg, Wash. Churches are re- 
quested to pay on or before that date to 
Rev. George F. Whitworth, S. C., bal- 
due Presbyterial Fund. 


Women’s Missionary Societies. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Presbyterial, Foreign, 
September 23d, morning and afternoon 
sessions (10:30 and 1:30), basket lunch at 
12:30, San Francisco, Westminster church, 
Page and Webster streets. 

OAKLAND, Presbyterial, Foreign, Sep- 
tember 23d, East Oakland, Brooklyn 
church, Twelfth ave. and Fifteenth st. 
Luncheon at church. 

BENICIA, Presbyterial, September 28th, 


10:00 a. m., Petaluma, Cal. 


The Weakness 


Woman. 


A woman who has suffered eighteen years, who 


has been cured after a life of misery aud lives again 
in the sunshine of happiness, speaks to other women 
in words of no uncertain meaning. 


Just a woman’s story. 


Not strange because it happens every day, not | 
romantic or thrilling, but just a story of misery | 
and suffering such as only women know. 


For eighteen years Sara E. Bowen, of Peru, 
Indiana, carried a burden of pain. Night and 
day, without respite, she suffered the most dread- 
ful experience that ever fell to the lot of woman. 


That she did not die is almost beyond belief. 

That she is well to-day is a miracle. 

Mrs. Bowen’s trouble requires no description 
beyond the symptom, which every woman will in- 
stantly recognize. 

In describing them Mrs. Bowen says: 

“For eighteen years I suffered with weakness 
peculiar to my sex. 

“I was a proken-down piece of humanity; a 
shadow of a woman. 

‘‘My brain was tortured until I could remember 
but little. Icou d not sleep or eat, and was re- 
duced in weight to a mere skeleton. What little 
I did eat could not be digested in my weakened 
state,and caused me untold misery. 

‘‘My skin was muddy, my eyes were heavy. I 
was dizzy all the time and totally unfit for even 
ordinary housework. 

“Doctors prescribed for me without avail. 
Medicine was recommended and taken in quan- 


‘‘Time and time again 1 was at the brink of 
despair. Day by day my trouble grew worse, 
and dark indeed was the day before my deliver- 
ance, 

“A friend of mine told me about Dr. William s’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, and what they had 
accomplished for others in my condition. 

“It was the first glimpse of the sun of happi- 
ness through the dark clouds of misery. 

‘I bought a box and took them. Even then 
I felt their effect. I bought more and continued 
to take them urtil I was well and strong. 

“They liberated me from the most terrible 
bonds that ever tortured a woman. They 
brought me new life when death was welcome. 

‘Il recommended them to my friends, and I do 
not hesitate to say to every suffering woman in 
the world that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills will 
cure her.’’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
a specific for all formsof weakness, The blood 
is vitalized and becomes pregnant with the ele- 
ments of life. The nervous system is reorgan- 
wed, all irregularities are corrected, strength 
returns and disease disappears. So ren.arkable 
have been the cures performed by these little 
pills that their fame has spread to the far ends 
civilization. Wherever you go you will find the 
most important article 1n every drug store to be 


tity, but it did no good. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
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‘ bought of you came near eating my 


you?”’—Household Words. 


THE OCCIDENT 
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= Compel your dealer to get 
Just for § un. you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
‘‘Tommy, who was Joan of Arc?’’ | — you can. 


asked the teacher. ‘‘Noah’s wife,’’ 
was Tommy’s guess. 


Wheeler—‘*What seemed the hard- 
est thing to you in learning to 


ride the bicycle?’ Bloomer—‘‘The 
ground.”’ 


She—‘‘George, do you know why 


a bicycle is like a man?’’ He—‘‘Be- EASY PAYMENTS. 


cause they are generally tired?’ She— | 
‘‘No; because they often need a good. It is easy to obtain a piano 


blowing up.”’ our way. Where no dealer 
“Is this coffee?’’ said one visitor to | sells them, we will send a piano 


another. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ was the for a small cash payment, bal- 


reply, as the speaker ruefully twirled| ance jin monthl 
the contents of the cup, ‘‘but there. y payments. 


are certainly grounds for suspicion.’’ | Three years’ time to complete 


purchase if desired. 
Indignant Woman—*‘This dog 1 P We would 


like to explain our method. 
little girl the other day.” yoo, hoe Will send piano guaranteeing 
‘Well, you said you wanted a dog Satisfaction, or piano may be 
that was fond of children, didn’t returned to us at our expense 


for railway freights both ways. 


‘‘Dey is a mighty good temper-- Our CATALOGUE, FREE for the ask- 
ance sermon ina freight train,’’ says” ing, tells all about them. Special prices 


Uncle Mose. ‘‘No matter how much 224 ‘Ul information, if you write. 


de cars dey gets loaded, de ingine Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 
what does de work gets along strictly 110 Boylston St., Boston. 


Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


and GIRLS! 


We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


SMITHS 


CASH STORE 


25, 27 Market St., S. F. 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD”’ 
stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
scribed with the most satisfactory results for 
= than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


Sold only in original bottles of 100 and 200 Pills, 
Imported by 


E. FOUGERA & CO.,N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU 
W. VANDUZEN CU., Cincinnati, NDR 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for CHU LLS 
R H BE 


mes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 


THE OCCIDENTAL 


PUBLISHING CO., 


Occidental Hotel Formerly Monarch Book Co., Stockton, Cal., 


Is the only house west of Chicago carrying a full line of the latest and best 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


JUVENILE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


A Quiet Home For Families 


H OTE . Send for circulars and our special terms 


Agents working for us WHO BEGIN EARLY average $25 per week. No 
delays nor heavy freights. Recommend your friends to give us atrial. IT 
WILL PAY YOU, and they will save money by dealing with us instead of send- 
ing east and taking chances of disappointing subscribers about time of delivery. 


. Address 
- OAKLAND, CAL., Dep’t O. 


A. THOMPSON, Proprietor, 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. | 


Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and | 
Elegantly Refurnished. Gy 


275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. | 


Does it Pay | 
to Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


$10.00 


as part payment, if you purchase one 
of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
MACHINES. 


FO. JOHNSON. WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO.., 


PROPRIETOR. : 933 Market St., Bet. 5th 


and 6th, San Francisco. 


PIANOS 
) R B LAUDS S 
on water 


Uy 4 


THE OCTOBER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mrs. Caroline Atwater Mason, author of “A Minister of the 
World,” begins a new story called “THe MinisTER oF CARTHAGE,” 


depicting a young clergyman’s high sense of duty battling with 
love and something akin to ambition. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife In Mary E. Wilkins 
Has written another story for the JOURNAL Capital new story a metropolitan woman 
readers. She tells in it about a sickly does some very funny things, and in 
society girl, and what brought her to her trying to elevate the villagers she learns 
senses and on health. a thing or two. 


IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


are to be found the best serial and short stories the world can 
produce. ‘The handsomest illustrated weekly published 


We will mail THe Lapres’ Home Journat, beginning wit the next issue 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THE SATURDAY EvENING Post, 
every week, from the time subscription | is received to January 1, 1899, for Twenty-five 
Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our well-known monthly. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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